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By J. L. 


Rogers was a descendant of John 

Rogers the martyr, although he 
does seem to have been descended 
from a John Rogers who was a con- 
temporary of the illustrious preben- 
dary of St. Paul’s. Ezekiel’s father 
was Rev. Richard Rogers, a promi- 
nent Puritan preacher and writer, of 
Weathersfield, England. His will in- 
dicates that he had a considerable es- 
tate. A quaint elegy upon him has 
survived: 


|: is not probable that Ezekiel 


“How shall we passe to Canaan now 
The wilderness is wide 

Soe full of Tygers Beares and wolves 
And many a beast besyde. 


He spared no labour of mynde 

Noe bodilie griefe nor payne 

That tended to his people's good 

And to his master’s gayne 

When strength of leggs and feet did 


ayle 
On horseback he did ride.” 


Ezekiel was also kinsman of Rev. 
John Rogers of Dedham, England, 


celebrated preacher.”—Coofer’s Memorials of 
Cam bridge, England. 

A very wise man." —CGovernor Winthrop. 

“The zealous-affected and judicious servant of his 
Master.”’—/ohnson's Wonder-Working Providence. 

‘Inspired with divine fortitude to prophesy in the 
wilderness.”"—Cotton Mather (after the comment that 
Ezekiel means fortitude of God). 

In addition to the authorities mentioned in this article 
the writer is much indebted to the New England Histori- 
cal and Genealogical Register, the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Collections, Wilberforce Eames’s “* Early Catechisms 
of New Enyland,”’ Gage'’s History of Rowley, and Mig- 
hill and Blodgette’s *‘ Early Records of Rowley.” 
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another devoted and popular Puritan 
preacher. The “lecture,” a religious 
week-day discourse, was then a promi- 
nent characteristic of English Puri- 
tanism; and the lectures of John 
Rogers were famous. There was such 
a demand for horses to carry people 
to them from the surrounding coun- 
try that if the bishop chanced to be 
travelling through that region on 
John Rogers’s lecture day he could 
not hire post horses, so he suspended 
the lectures, using, we are told, a 
prevalent plague for a pretext, and he 
could never be prevailed upon to per- 
mit their resumption ; but a retributive 
providence, according to the pious 
historian, smote the bishop to the 
heart, and he died. 

Ezekiel’s brother Daniel was also a 
famous Puritan preacher; and Rev. 
Nathaniel Rogers of Ipswich, Mass.., 
was his cousin. His family, therefore, 
was distinguished for its clerical ser- 
vices to the Puritan cause. 

Ezekiel was born about 1590. His 
“early sparklings of wit, judgment and 
learning” delighted his father, and at 
the age of thirteen he was sent to 
Cambridge. This may seem a prema- 
ture age for such a step, but it was 
hardly thought so then. It was the 
age at which Francis Bacon, for in- 
stance, had entered the same univer- 
sity, thirty years before. Cambridge 
was then already venerable with a his- 
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tory of five centuries. It had magnifi- 
cent architecture, with King’s College 
Chapel for a crown. Thomas Fuller 
termed that chapel “one of the rarest 
fabrics in Christendom, wherein the 
stone work, wood work and glass 
work contend which most deserve ad- 
miration.” It was the stone ceiling 
of King’s Chapel that afterwards in- 
spired Wordsworth’s beautiful sonnet: 


“That branching roof, self-poised and 
scooped into ten thousand cells, 


and Cranmer. ““The Cambridge mar- 
tyrs one and all,” says Miuillinger, 
“died with a patience and fortitude 
worthy of their cause.” In Ezekiel 
Rogers’s day the religious atmosphere 
of Cambridge was true to her heroic 
past. We are surprised and delighted 
at the frequency of old New England 
names upon her records. Brewster 
and Cotton, Stone and Hooker, Shep- 
ard, Dunster and Eliot are only a few 
from the long list. John Robinson 


CHRIST COLLEGE, 


Where light and shade repose, where 
music dwells 
And, lingering, wanders on as loath to 


ie, 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness 
yieldeth proof that they were born for 
immortality.” 

The living stones of Cambridge’s 
historic temple of learning were yet 
nobler. Her halls had been the home 
of Spencer and Jonson, of Jeremy 
Taylor and Cecil and Erasmus. Some 
of her sons had sealed their faith in 
the flames, like Wishart and Latimer 


CAMBRIDGE, 


ENGLAND. 


should be put at the head, although 
he was never permitted to come to 
New England. Rogers’s first college 
was Corpus Christi or Benedict. This 
college sprang from two fourteenth- 
century guilds, which united, and 
“thus being happily married they were 
not long issueless, but a small college 
was erected by their united interests,” 
in 1351. In Rogers’s time the college 
was in a depressed condition, owing 
to the mismanagement of the Jagons, 
father and son, who were at its head in 
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AN ANCIENT LARCH 
GROUNDS, ROWLEY, ENGLAND. 


succession from 1590 to 1617. Rogers 
took his bachelor’s degree from Bene- 
dict in 1604, and his master’s degree 
in 1608 from Christ College, which 
had been founded a century before by 
the munificent Lady Margaret, the 
mother of Henry the Seventh. When 
Rogers studied there it had already 
many illustrious names on its roll of 
alumni, and a little later it was des- 
tined to become famous as the college 
of John Milton. 

Rogers’s after life showed that he 
had caught the true Cambridge spirit 
of learning, piety and courage. The 
happy result of his 
residence there was 
insured by a mo- 
mentous change in 
his character at 
about the time of 
his graduation. 
“Whereas,” he 
writes in his. will 
fifty years after, 
“till I was about 
twenty years. of 
age I... . lived 
in a formal pro- 
fession of religion, 
the Lord’ was 


pleased by occasion of a sore sickness 
which was like to be death to make 
me see the worth and need of Christ, 
and to take such hold of him as that 


or neal [ could never let him go to this hour, 


whereby I am now encouraged to be- 
queath and commit my soul into his 
hands who hath redeemed it.” 

At the time of his graduation it was 
so difficult for a man of his convic- 
tions to obtain a parish without com- 
promising his conscience, that he 
“chose rather to lie hid for about a 
dozen years’; so he accepted the po- 
sition of chaplain to Sir Francis Bar- 
rington of Hatfield Broad Oak in 
Essex, whose family was “famous for 
religion and civility.” Lady Barring- 
ton was the aunt of Whalley the regi- 
cide, of Oliver Cromwell and of John 


ON THE REcTtory Hampden. Sir Francis was very 


wealthy. He had land in six English 
counties and in the Isle of Wight. 
An inventory of their household fur- 
niture taken at about this time is very 
interesting as showing the style of 
living then in a_ great aristocratic 
household. The baronet was a stanch 
patriot. He had commanded a com- 
pany in the uprising against the 
Armada in 1588; and _ thirty-nine 
years later he went to prison rather 
than connive at the royal despotism. 
In this “worshipful family” the young 
chaplain displayed marked oratorical 
ability; and, February 21, 1620, he 
received from Sir Francis the excel- 
lent living of Rowley in Yorkshire. 


THE RECTORY HERD. 
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In the long history of this parish he 
was the twenty-fourth rector. 

I visited Rowley in 1895. It is a 
hard place to find, for it is very small ; 
393 was its population by the last 
census. I got -my first clew in that 
favorite haunt of American book 
lovers—Sotheran’s bookstore. To 
reach the little hamlet, I took the six- 
thirty morning train from Hull to 
Little Weeton. I found nobody who 
had heard of Rowley until I entered 
the ‘Hull station. There 


fine old trees that dotted it and the 
lush grass beneath told of a fertile 
soil. Presently I came to the varied 
cluster of buildings pertaining to the 
rectory. The rosy cheeked and 
strong armed milkmaid was just turn- 
ing out the cows as I came up. It 
was only seven o'clock when I ven- 
tured to knock at the rectory door; 
but I found the parlor redolent with 
freshly cut roses that had already 
been brought in. The good rector— 


a train-man cheered my 
heart by saying: “Row- 
ley? [he pronounced it 
R6-ley] I’ve heard of it; 
it’s a little place, nothing 
but a church and a 
school.”” But the church 
and the school certainly 
make it one of the typi- 
cal cradles of New Eng- 
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ST. PETER’S CHURCH, ROWLEY, 


land. When I alighted at Little 
Weeton and inquired for “R6-ley,” 
the answer was: “Right awah to your 
right till you come to a ga-it.”” It was 
a bright dewy September morning, 
and the reapers were already busy in 
the fields of golden grain. After a 
short mile’s walk between’ green 
hedges, I reached the “ga-it,” 
through which I passed into the rec- 
tory pasture. The rich foliage of the 
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ENGLAND. 


THE RECTORY AT ROWLEY, ENGLAND. 


Rev. H. C. T. Hildyard— 
hastened down in a: half finished 
| toilet to welcome me, and put into 
my hands the ancient records and 
the keys to the church. 

| The records had nothing that 


] was new to me, and I hastened to 
— the little church, known as St. 


Peter’s. It dates back to the 

thirteenth century, and has a 
font that is a century older. Its 
lectern is new and adorned with 
exquisite carvings by Mr. Hildyard’s 
own artistic hand. A tiny side chapel 
contains a tablet to Sir Ralph Elleker 
and his three sons, Ralph, William 
and Robert, all four of whom were 
knighted on Flodden Field in 1513 
for their gallantry in that battle. But 
my mind was full of another hero. 
I thought how this little church was 
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once thronged to hear the true, brave 
words of Ezekiel Rogers, how dear 
its ancient memories must have been 
to one of his cultivated taste, and how 
he sacrificed all, including a very 
comfortable salary, rather than do 
violence to his conscience. 

The left part of the rectory, as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, was that of Ezekiel Rogers. 
The good rector himself is shown 
in another picture beneath a_ ven- 
erable larch that probably had 
shaded Mr. Rogers. Mr. Hildyard 
was then almost seventy-one years 
old, but he was tall and still erect, 
with ruddy cheeks, a splendid speci- 
men of the English country rector. 
He was enthusiastically devoted to 
his parish and proud of its Puritan 
associations. He had been in charge 
since 1850. He died in September, 
1898. The Rowley living is now a 
family one, and Mr. ‘Hildyard was to 
be succeeded by his nephew, Rev. 
Robert Hildyard. He will be the 
fourth of the name in the rectorship. 
The first one began his pastorate in 
1704. So for almost two hundred 
years this family has been at various 
times associated with the office. 

I have from time to time sought 
out a number of the little places—the 
almost hidden nooks—of Old Eng- 
‘land that are associated withthe settle- 
ment of New England; and I have 
found that the smaller the nook the 
richer is apt to be the reward of seek- 
ing it out, for it is in such corners 
that the aroma of the simplicity and 
heartiness of old English life lingers 
most and best. 

Ezekiel Rogers was the minister of 
the English Rowley for about seven- 
teen years. His piety, wisdom and 


eloquence made people from all the — 


adjacent region flock to hear him. 
He preached “in the stately minster 
of York on a public occasion which 


he served and suited notably.” His /7 


name stands first of those of seven 
clergymen that were associated with 
the archbishop of York and a num- 
ber of the nobility to investigate the 


misappropriation of certain church 
funds. He felt himself still respon- 
sible for the family of his patron, and 
with a bold fidelity reproved Lady 
sarrington for neglecting self-exam- 
ination and for carelessness in the 
choice of associates. His will, writ- 
ten twenty years later, makes grateful 
record of “the gentleness” of the 
archbishop of York that favored him 
as to subscription and ceremonies and 
so made his position comfortable; but 
the lenient prelate was succeeded by 
one of a different stamp,—and those 
were the days of Laud, whose “hand 
grew more and more rigid and cruel.” 
Matters came to a crisis for Mr. 
Rogers when the ministers were re- 
quired to read from their pulpits the 
Book of Sports. This recommended 
the people after the close of worship 
on the Lord’s Day to engage in vari- 
ous sports and games, some of which 
were in the opinion of many good 
people improper on any day. The 
will already quoted tells in a few 
words the story of Mr. Rogers's ex- 
perience: refusing to read that 
accursed book that allowed sports on 
God's holy Sabbath or Lord’s Day, I 
was suspended.” 

Hereupon Mr. Rogers, who 
throughout his life seems to have 
been of a thrifty turn, wrote to Sir 
Francis that he had found out a way 
to avoid the law against simony and 
keep a great part of the salary, if he 
might name his successor; but the 


THE COMMUNION CUPS OF EZEKIEL ROGERS. 
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THE FIRST MINISTER OF ROWLEY. 9 


baronet would not cooperate. No 
doubt it seemed hard to Mr. Rogers, 
but it certainly was better for his 
name and usefulness that he should 
become an exile for conscience and 
one of the fathers of New England 
rather than draw most of his salary 
while another did at least all the more 
public work.* 

The emigration to New England 
was still large, for the pressure upon 
the Puritans at home was heavy. AIl- 
though it was serious business to go 
forth into the wilderness tenanted by 
wolf and bear and the stealthy sav- 
age, yet the Puritan had an eye for 
the humorous and the beautiful that 
somewhat relieved the _ sternness. 
“Good News from New England,” 
the book that appeared in London in 
1648, puts the cause of the emigration 
thus: 


“What mean these mad men, soon sayes 
one, witlesse to run away 

From English beere to water, where no 
boon companions stay. 

But ‘tis the surplice scares them hence, 
the tippet and the crosse; 

Nay more they fear my Lord’s grace here 
will bring again the masse.” 


The voyage was full of discom- 
forts; preaching for instance was no 
easy matter. 


“At ship’s mast doth Christ’s pastors 
preach while waves like Prelates 


proud 
Would fling them from the pulpit’s place 
as not by them allowed.” 


The changing phenomena of the 
seasons in the new country are pleas- 
antly described. One feature of the 
picture of summer is: 


“Ayre darkening choles of pigeons picke 
their berries sweet and good.” 


Although the Puritan was ready to 
sacrifice fatherland to conscience, 
still he appreciated any possibilities of 
money-making in his exile; and there 
seem to have been even then booms 


*I am indebted for my knowledge of his suggestion 
about the salary and for several other items in this sketch 
to the recent investigations of the Essex Archzological 
Society of England. 


in town sites. “Good News” says the 
settlers 


“Get all they can, sell often than (then), 
and thus old Planters rise, 

They build to sell and sell to build where 
they find towns are planting.” 


In 1638 Ezekiel Rogers and some 
twenty families of his parishioners 
came over to New England. Their 
ship was the John of London. Rev. 
Joseph Glover, the “Father of the 
American Press,” was a fellow pas- 
senger, bringing with him the first 
printing-press ever shipped to Amer- 
ica. The good man “reached his port 
before the ship made land”; but his 
press came, and is still preserved. 

Like the thousands _of Puritans 
who had come before them, they were 
at once conscientious and _ thrifty. 
They were “most of them of good 
estate.” They arrived in December. 
As it was so late in the year, and the 
desirable locations on the coast were 
largely taken up, they wintered in 
Salem, and looked about for a per- 


THE MONUMENT TO EZEKIEL ROGERS, 
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manent home. During the winter 
Mr. Rogers asked leave of Mr. Wil- 
son’s church in Boston for himself 
and his people to commune with 
them. His request was cordially 
granted, and just before the com- 
munion, at the desire of the elders of 
that church, he made a clear-cut state- 
ment of the religious position of his 
company. They acknowledged the 
special presence of God in the Church 
of England as shown in its soundness 
of doctrine, excellence of ministerial 
gifts, and the blessing of God upon 
those gifts, so that there was more 
religion in England than in all the 
known world besides. Still, Mr. 
Rogers said, they could no longer 
with safe conscience commune with 
those of the Church of England be- 
cause of their antichristian hierarchy, 
their dead (that is read) service, their 
receiving all to the seals (the sacra- 
ments), and their abuse of excommu- 
nication. 

New Haven made the new colonists 
tempting offers; but they finally 


chose the shore between Newbury 
and Ipswich, buying out some pre- 
vious claims at a cost of £800. Here 
they settled in the spring of 1630. 
Others had joined them, so that they 


CONGREGATIONAL MEETING HOUSE. 


REV. JOHN PIKE, D. D. 


now numbered about sixty families. 
A pleasant and unfailing brook that 
runs through the centre of the town 
is said to have influenced them, and 
also the accessibility on either side 
of the Ipswich and Newbury “lec- 
tures.” The week-day lecture became 
more prominent in New England 
than it had been in Old England. 
Judge Sewall’s diary shows what 
pains he was at to take in the lec- 
tures of the various towns that lay 
along his route as circuit judge. 
Winthrop’s history informs us that 
some were too much addicted to 
them. Many poor people, he tells 
us, would attend two or three a 
week, to the great neglect of their 
affairs. 

The new settlement was laid out 
with admirable taste and judgment. 
Every lot was on or near the town 
brook. Hardly a change in the 
streets which the settlers made has 
been found needful to the present 
day ; and their common, or training 
ground, has always been admired. 
The river was largely patronized for 
purposes of freight and for travel. 
Judge Sewall would sometimes come 
by water from Boston to Rowley. 
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Even as late as the writer’s boyhood, 
just before the Civil War, a schooner 
named the Accommodation was owned 
in Rowley and did a brisk coasting 
business. ‘Her skipper, Captain Ne- 
hemiah Johnson, who was_ born 
December 23, 
1821, still lives in 
the town, a hale 
and bronzed son 
of Neptune, who 
tells pleasant 
stories of his ex- 
periences half a 
century ago. but 
to-day the little 
pleasure steamer 
and the gondola 
are the principal 
craft upon the 
stream. 

No doubt the 
colony was large- 
ly indebted to Mr. 
Rogers for so 
wise a choice of a site and for the ad- 
mirable plan of the town. The dear 
home from which the pastor and 
many of his flock had come was com- 
memorated by naming the new home 
after it—Rowley. 

Within a few years the stock of 
cloth that had been brought from 
England began to fail throughout the 
colony, and Rowley had the great 
honor to take the lead in supplying 


MRS. PIKE. 


the lack. Johnson’s *Wonder-Work- 
ing Providence” says of the Rowley 
community: “These people being very 
industrious . were the first peo- 
ple that set upon making of cloth in 
this western world, for which end 


THE HOME OF DR. PIKE, 


thev built a fulling-mill and caused 
their little ones to be very diligent in 
spinning cotton wool.” Governor 
Winthrop gratefully records that in 
this manufacture “Rowley to their 
great commendation exceeded all 
other towns.” The cotton came from 
the Barbados. John Pearson was 
the name of the noble pioneer in cloth 
manufacture; and the mull was the 
property of his family for six genera- 
tions. A cedar post that was brought 
from England and put into that 
first mill was still standing at about 
the beginning of this century, and 
the part of it above ground was 
perfectly sound; it was then worked 
up into rules, which were deposited 
in various museums and elsewhere. 
Owing to the comparatively large 
means with which the Rowley set- 
tlers began, and the blessing of 
Providence upon their industry, 
they had not a single pauper, so 
far as the records show, until 
107 

According to the pious custom 
of the early New Englanders, they 
dealt generously with their pastor. 
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Most of them had but an acre and a 
half assigned them in the village; but 
Mr. Rogers had six acres, only one 
other having so much. By successive 
grants he received in all at least four 
hundred and forty-five acres in vari- 
ous parts of the town. In addition to 
the grants of land, he had a salary of 
£80, only four other pastors in the 
colony receiving as much. 

Mr. Rogers 
made a large pur- 
chase from Gov- 
ernor Winthrop 
of cows, goats 
and oxen where- 
with to stock his 
land, and was dis- 
satisfied with 
some of the ani- 
mals; among 
‘other defects he 
complained _ that 
“the goats were 
bad, divers of 
them,’—so_ he 
asked for a heifer 
to make him 
good. The 
worthy Governor 
sent the heifer, 
and he was sat- 
ished. In 1640 


A ROWLEY STREET. 


he had a little difficulty with the 
colonial legislature. He thought its 
grant took in Merrimack Neck, in 
what is now the Bradford district of 
Haverhill, but he found that it did 
not, so he applied to the General 
Court for that addition. The Court 


hesitated; whereupon Winthrop tells 
us that Mr. Rogers “grew into some 
passion” and in departing said he 


THE GLEN MILLS AT ROWLEY. 
The site of the Pearson mill is marked by sign post at the left of the picture. 
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would ' “acquaint the elders.” The 
Court took offence at the intimation 
that the ministry had appellate juris- 
diction over the civil power, and Mr. 
Rogers wrote to the Governor apol- 
ogizing for losing his temper, but ex- 
plaining that he only meant that he 
would consult the ministers as to the 
equity of his claim. The Court, how- 
ever, would accept no roundabout 
apology; so Mr. Rogers appeared be- 
fore it in person and did “freely and 
humbly blame himself for his passion- 


think this faire towards I say not a 
friend of thirty-three years standing 
but an exile for Jesus Christ? If you 
that be reformers be not exact in yor 
walking with God in holiness and 
Righteousness my fears for you will 
be increased. Sir, my God hath kept 
me in all my days to my gray hairs 
and I believe I shall not want, but 
take you heed you give me not cause 
to complain to God of you for I be- 
lieve he will heare.” 

All Mr. Rogers’s solemn appeals 


ROWLEY 


ate distemper.” Upon this the Court 
“accepted his satisfaction and freely 
granted what he formerly required.” 

There are letters preserved in Eng- 
land from Mr. Rogers to Sir Francis 
Barrington’s successor; also, after 
the baronet’s decease, letters to his 
executors, demanding the payment of 
£200 that he said he had been prom- 
ised by the baronet to reimburse him 
for repairs on the rectory.’ “Ah, Sir,” 
Mr. Rogers writes, “you are now 
about censuring the Hierarchy for 
persecuting of us, and shall I suffer 
in this way by my friend? Doe you 


MARSHES. 


were unavailing; the £200 was not 
paid. Which side was in the right we 
cannot tell; we can only put the affair 
down as one of those unfortunate dif- 
ferences which sometimes arise be- 
tween good people. 

In 1643 Mr. Rogers had the honor 
to. preach the election sermon,— 
“whose ability,” Cotton Mather says, 
“made him famous through the 
whole country.” There is, however, 
another side of this event, which 
Mather omits. In the sermon he in- 
veighed with “vehemency” against 
choosing the same man _ governor 


vA 


THE 


twice in succession. “But when it 


came to trial the former governor (Mr. 
Winthrop) was chosen again.” 


Thus 


THE WILLIAMS 
HOUSE. 


Governor 
Winthrop 
writes in 
his history,— 
we can im- 
agine with 
much quiet 
satisfaction. 
In 1647 
there met at 
Cambridge the synod which drafted 
the Cambridge platform, which was 
so long the standard of the colony. 
Mr. Rogers received the high honor 
of being called upon to preach the 
opening sermon, and John Eliot fol- 
lowed with a sermon, in their own 
language, to the Indians who were 
present. The sermon by. Rogers 
shows at once the boldness, the com- 
mon sense and the narrowness of the 
Puritan pastor. It gives also a 
glimpse at the new customs that were 
creeping in, even in the first gener- 
ation; for he denounced the interrup- 
tion of church service by those who 
did not hesitate openly to dissent 
from the preacher. He objected to 
the demand that children should 
kneel to receive their parents’ bless- 
ing, and the custom of wearing long 
hair. 
~The length that men should wear 
the hair was a burning question in 
those days. Two years later Gov- 


THE MIGHILL HOUSE. 
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ernor Endicott, Deputy-Governor 
Dudley, and seven assistants united 
in the following declaration: ‘ Foras- 

much as the wearing of long hair 

after the manner of rufhans and 

barbarous Indians has begun to 

invade New England, contrary to 

the rule of God’s word, which says 

itis a shame for a man to wear 

long hair, as also the commendable 
custom gen- 
erally of all 
our nation, 
until within 
these few 
years: We 
magistrates, 
who have sub- 
scribed this 
paper (for the 
shewing of 
our own inno- 
cency in this 
behalf), do 
declare and 
manifest our 
dislike and 
detestation 
against the 
wearing of such long hair, as against 
a thing uncivil and unmanly, where- 
by men doe deforme themselves and 
offend sober and modest men, and 
doe corrupt good manners. We doe 
therefore earnestly entreat all the eld- 
ers of this jurisdiction (as often as 
they shall see cause to manifest their’ 
zeal against it in their publicke ad- 
ministrations) to take care that the 
members of their respective churches 
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THE ROWLEY RIVER. 


be not defiled therewith; that so such 
as shall prove obstinate and will not 
reforme themselves, may have God 
und man to witness against them.” 
The Roxbury church records contain 
the following in the handwriting of 
John Eliot: “Locks and long hair 
(now in England called rattle heads 
and opposite to Christians, who wear 
short haire all of a length and there- 
fore called ‘round heads’) is an of- 
fence to many godly Christians, and 
therefore be it known to such, they 
walk offensively.” The matter was 
regarded as a very serious one. Long 
hair on a man was deemed anti-scrip- 
tural, and was also the badge of the 
abhorred cavalier party. Puritan 
Massachusetts had more than one 
trouble of this sort. A little later 
wigs began to show themselves, to 
the profound disgust of Judge 
Sewall and the conservative party. 
Let us now turn from the more 
public to the parochial activities of 
Mr. Rogers. He made full proof of 
his ministry. The two points on 
which especially insisted in 
preaching were “regeneration and 
union with the Lord Jesus Christ by 


faith.” ‘He had a notable faculty of 
penetrating into the souls of his hear- 
ers and manifesting the very secrets 
of their hearts.”” His prayers also 
“would amaze” his people, because 
“their own condition was so exactly 
represented.” “He was a tree of 
knowledge, but so laden with fruit, 
that he stooped for the very children 
to pick off the apples ready to drop 
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into their 
mouths.” They 
used to go to his 
house in com- 
panies of a 
dozen, and he 
would question 
and advisethem. 
He took special 
care of orphan 


G, B, BLODGETTE. children. His 

H. C, FOSTER. fatherly Over- 
sight of his 

flock “usually healed and_ stopped 
all their little contentions before 
they could break out into any 


cpen flames.” We are indebted to 
Mather’s ““Magnalia” for the charm- 
ing picture of Mr. Rogers’s pastoral 
fidelity from which the above quota- 
tions are taken. 

The goodly custom of catechising 
had fallen into partial disuse, and the 
General Court in 1641 urged the 
elders to prepare a catechism; but 
they seem to have preferred to work 
singly rather than jointly. Boston 
and Salem, Rowley and Newbury, 
very soon had each a printed cate- 
chism of its own, and many other 
places followed their lead. Two edi- 
tions of Mr. Rogers’s catechism are 
known, and of each there are two 
copies in existence. One is in Edin- 
burgh, two are in the Bodleian at 
Oxford, and one in the British Mu- 
seum—all unfortunately across the 
sea. Through the kindness of the 
Bodleian I am permitted to enrich 
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this article with a facsimile of the 
title-page of the 1642 edition. The 
four copies of this catechism are, so 
far as | can find, the only printed 
relics in book or pamphlet form of 
Mr. Rogers’s pen. It shows an 
honorable Christian enterprise in the 
Rowley pastor to have responded so 
promptly to the action of the legis- 
lature; although the title-page indi- 
cates that the catechism had been in 
manuscript for over twenty years as 
the “Honourable Family” was no 
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doubt that of Sir Francis Barrington. 
The work is very brief, only occupy- 
ing ten duodecimo pages in large 
type; but some of the answers are 
models of conciseness and vigorous 
Christian thought; for example: 

“What do the Scriptures teach? 
The true knowledge of God and our- 
selves. 

“What is the invisible church? 
The number of the elect who have 
communion together whether mili- 
tant or triumphant. 

“What is the summe of the second 
table? That we maintain our neigh- 
bor’s and our own dignity, life, 
chastity, goods, good name, yea even 
in our first thoughts.” 

Dr. Alexander Mitchell, who is the 
highest authority on the subject, re- 
gards Rogers’s catechism as more 
nearly the prototype of that of West- 
minster than any other that has yet 
been discovered. “All is there in 
miniature,” is his conclusion. To the 
devout and scholarly and _ clear- 
headed pastor of the infant settlement 
of Rowley belongs therefore the 
honor of writing the little treatise 
that was more influential perhaps 
than any other with the august as- 
sembly of Westminster divines. This 
should never be forgotten in any 
enumeration of Rowley’s services to 
the world. 

Mr. Rogers, with all his devotion 
to his flock, maintained the dignity of 
tl:e Puritan eldership. There is a tra- 
dition that a stranger passingthrough 
the town inquired of him: “Are you, 
sir, the person who serves here?” and 
got the prompt answer: “I am, sir, 
the person who rules here.” Al- 
though, as has been said, Rowley had 
been chosen for settlement, among 
other reasons, for its proximity to the 
Newbury and Ipswich lectures, Mr. 
Rogers was not content with those, 
but established a lecture of his own 
once in two weeks, which became 
very popular in the surrounding 
towns. 

Thus the earlier period of his min- 
istry in New England was full of 


honor and happiness, but difficulties 
and trials checkered his later years. 
Cotton Mather says of them, “he saw 
more nights than days.” He had a 
curious difficulty with the wife of his 
kinsman, Rev. Nathaniel Rogers of 
Ipswich. Nathaniel’s son Ezekiei 
had gone to live with Mr. Rogers of 
Rowley with the understanding that 
he should be remembered in his will; 
but young Ezekiel’s mother was 
troubled to hear that her boy was al- 
lowed to wear his hair “longer than 
the rest of his brethren,” so she went 
over to Rowley to her cousin’s. Now 
although the older Ezekiel held long 
hair in detestation to his dying day, 
yet he reserved to himself the right to 
determine what was long hair and 
what was not; the utmost that he 
would concede to the anxious mother 
was that her boy should not wear his 
hair “longer than the lower tip of his 
ears’; but Mrs. Nathaniel promptly 
replied that “she would never yield to 
such a snare for her child, though he 
never had a penny of him.” There 
does not seem to have been any satis- 
factory settlement of this dispute, for 
the matter came into court after Mr. 
Rogers’s death. 

The good pastor had weightier 
trials. With the growth of his parish 
and his own enthusiasm, his labors 
increased so much that an assistant 
was obtained, “a most excellent 
young man”; but “by the devices of 
Satan” the suspicion was aroused 
that the old pastor was not zealous 
for the settlement of his young 
brother, so dissatisfaction arose, and 
although it was allayed it does not 
seem to have been removed. The 
wife of his youth, his dear Joan, who 
so tenderly linked together the old 
home and the new, and all their chil- 
dren, were taken from him by death 
within about ten years. At the age 
of about sixty—this word “about” 
must often be attached to numbers 
and dates in his life, owing to the in- 
definiteness of the early writers—he 
married again, taking to himself a 
youthful bride, the daughter of Rev. 
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Gathered long fince for the ufe 
of'an Honourable Family. 


By EZexrer.Rocer 
of Gods Word fometime o 
in Tonk-fhire, now in New-Exgland, 


18,17, 19, 
ShallI bide from Abraham that thing which 
Ido? for know bim, that be will com- 
mand his fons and bis boufhold after bint, 
that they keep the way of the Lord, , 


Lonpon, 
Printed by 7. R. for Cor; Merodith at 
the Signe of the Crane in Pauls 
Church-yard 5 1642. 


Facsimile of the te-ange of the catechism by Ezekiel 
ogers. 


Mr. Wilson of Boston, with the hope 
that other children might be given 
him in place of those that had been 
taken. A child appears to have been 
born to them; but mother and in- 
fant were snatched away from him 
within fourteen months of the death 
of the first wife. It was not customary 
then for widowers to wait long before 
remarrying, and Mr. Rogers married 
for his third wife the widow Barker, 
“in years agreeable to him,” July 16, 
1651, about. seven months after the 


death of his second wife. That very 
night his house was burned, with all 
his goods, the church records (prob- 
ably) and the library that he brought 
from England in which no doubt 
were the Greek and Latin books be- 
queathed him by his father. This 
third wife bore him no children, and 
made her mark instead of signing her 
name, but she was a woman of means. 

True to his name, Ezekiel, the 
stout-hearted pastor rebuilt his house 
and restocked his library; but now a 
fall from his horse paralyzed his right 
arm for the rest of his life. Nothing 
daunted, he learned to write with his 
left hand and filled his life with useful 
labors as before. 

In his last years, like Luther, he 
was troubled by what he deemed the 
declensions of the times. In a letter 
dated “6th of the 12th month 1657,” 
he poured, out his trials and appre- 
hensions to the minister of Charles- 
town. “Young people are little 
stirred here, but they strengthen one 
another in evil by example, by 
council. Much ado I have with my 
own family’; hard to get a servant 
that is glad of catechising or family 
duties. I had a rare blessing of 
servants in Yorkshire, and those I 
brought over were a blessing, but the 
young brood doth much afflict me. 
Even the children of the godly, here 
and elsewhere, make a woful proof.” 
But the heavenly prospect ravished 
his heart. “O good brother,” he 
writes, “I thank God, I am near 
home, and you too are not far off. 
Oh! the weight of glory that is wait- 
ing for us, God’s poor exiles. We 
shall sit next the martyrs and con- 
fessors. Oh! the embraces where- 
with Christ will embrace us! Cheer 
up your spirits in the thoughts. 
thereof; and let us be zealous for our 
God and Christ, and make a conclu- 
sion. Now the Lord bring us well 
through our poor pilgrimage.” 

His final chastening was a linger- 
ing and painful illness. On the 17th 
of April, 1660, he made his will, that 
has been already quoted—‘age and 
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infirmities,” he says in it, “calling 
upon me to look daily for my 
change.” President Quincy of Har- 
vard College truthfully terms it ‘an 
extraordinary document.” It is 
at the same time highly credit- 
able to the piety, public spirit 
and wisdom of its framer. In it 
he desires to give everlasting praises 
to God in Jesus Christ for his in- 
numerable mercies, and in particular 
for three special blessings: first, for 
his training in the Holy Scriptures 
under such a father; secondly, for his 
conversion; “thirdly, for my calling, 
even to be a minister of the gospel, 
the most glorious calling in the 
world.” 

He was a good hater to the last. 
“I profess myself,” he writes, “to 
have lived and to die an unfeigned 
hater of all the base opinions of the 
Anabaptists and Antinomians and 
all other phrenetics. . . . I do also, 
protest against all the evil fashions 
and guises of this age, both in ap- 
parel, and that general disguisement 
of long ruffian-life hair.” But his 
hatred was directed against “base 
opinions” and not those who held 
them. 

He provided tenderly and gener- 
ously for his “well-beloved wife.” 
Among other things she was to have 
“hay-ground, salt and fresh, so much 
as my overseers shall judge sufficient 
to afford one year with another thirty 
loads of hay, and where she will 
choose it.” He generously remem- 
bered his friends near and far away, 
even in England and Holland. It is 
pleasant to read this entry among 
the legacies: “I give to my dear 
brother and fellow officer, Mr. 
Phillips, five pounds, and Aquinas 
his works in folio.” Mr. Phillips was 
his assistant; so whether or not there 
had ever been ground for the charge 
that he did not take kindly to the 
idea of a colleague in his earlier days, 
his will shows a warm appreciation of 
the one who had been his efficient 
helper for some nine years and who 
was destined to continue in Rowley 


in a most fruitful ministry for thirty- 
six vears more. Mr. Phillips was the 
ancestor of an illustrious posterity, 
including Samuel Phillips, one of the 
founders of Phillips Academy, An- 
dover; John Phillips, founder of 
Phillips Academy, Exeter, and 
Phillips Brooks. His stone is just to 
the north of that of Mr. Rogers in 
the village churchyard. That Mr. 
Rogers should have taken pains to 
acquire the voluminous works of 
Aquinas after the loss of his first 
library, and have bequeathed them to 
his colleague, shows that his spirit 
was, after all, essentially broad. 
Another entry reads: “I give to my 
present maid-servants, each of them, 
one ewe lamb.” If these “maid- 
servants’ belonged to that “young 
brood” that did “much afflict” him 
three years before, the remembrance 
shows a forgiving spirit; possibly 
under his influence they had become 
more “glad of catechising” and 
“family duties.” will be- 
queaths many books to Harvard Col- 
lege, and there are generous dona- 
tions for the support of the ministry 
in Rowley; a part of the legacy to 
the church, however, condi- 
tioned on the maintenance of two 
“teaching elders,’ and when this 
maintenance ceased, Harvard was to 
be the residuary legatee. This con- 
tingency was realized in the course 
of time, and the college received! 
property which eventually yielded it 
$5,000. President Quincy commem- 
orates Mr. Rogers as one of the 
earliest benefactors of the college. 
The part of the legacy which was not 
thus conditioned still helps to sup- 
port the ministry in the ancient 
town, and also in Byfield, a part of 
which parish lies in Rowley; George- 
town, also, which was originally a 
part of Rowley, received a share of 
the legacy when its first church was 
formed. The last item of the will 
reads: “also to the church my silver 
bowls, which they used for the com- 
munion, to be so used still.” Those 
“bowls” are still cherished by the 
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church, although they are said to 
have been recast. 

Mr. Rogers left no children, but 
his estate still promotes education 
and religion, and his character is a 
rich legacy to all generations. If he 
magnified trifles like long hair, in- 
sisted strenuously upon his pecuniary 
rights, and took too dark a view of 
the times in his closing years, his 
clear perception of the radical truths 
of the gospel and his- insistence upon 
them, his readiness to make sacrifices 
for principle, and the fidelity and 
fruitfulness of his ministry give him a 
high place in that noble company of 
Puritan pastors to whom New Eng- 
land is so much indebted for her 
glorv at the beginning and her hope 
for the future. 

The present Congregational meet- 
ing house in Rowley—the fourth in 
the history of the church—was not 
built to last through many centuries, 
like St. Peter’s of the older Rowley; 
but it is a tasteful edifice, embowered 
in trees. It was dedicated in 1842. 
The Baptist meeting house, which is 
twelve years older, stands close by. 

Rev. John Pike, D. D., is preémi- 
nently the Rowley pastor of the pres- 
ent century. Rowley was his first and 
only settled charge. Here he was in- 
stalled in 1840, and here he remained 
despite every solicitation from other 
churches, amid the ever deepening 
love, respect and pride of his people, 
until the steady approach of blindness 
compelled his resignation in 1860. 
His beloved wife and true fellow- 
worker has entered into rest, but Dr. 
Pike at the ripe age of eighty-six still 
awaits the day when those eyes which 
have so long been closed to earthly 
loveliness “shall see the King in his 
beauty.” 

A glimpse of Rowley Common 
shows a few of the elms with which it 
was adorned at the bi-centennial in 
1839 and also the curbing that was 
recently put around it, through the 
generosity of the late Mr. J. Henry 
Stickney of Baltimore, who repeatedly 
gave proof of his affection for the 


town which his ancestors helped to 
settle. 

The old Mighill house, which was 
standing as far back as 1680, is still in 
the possession of the Mighill family, 
which along with the name and line- 
age perpetuates the sterling worth of 
one of the original settlers. The 
house now owned and occupied by 
Mr. John Williams, and recently thor- 
oughly repaired without marring its 
antique features, is by some thought 
to be older than the Mighill house; 
certainly the projecting upper stories 
and the clay and brick lining of its 
walls for protection against the bullet 
of the lurking Indian prove it to have 
been built in those early days when 
every man’s house must be indeed his 
castle. 

Rowley originally included the 
present towns of Bradford, Groveland, 
Boxford and Georgetown. The early 
ministry of Rowley was remarkable 
even in those times when the New 
England ministry was so generally 
conspicuous for worth and power. 
One of the early ministers, Edward 
Payson, married the daughter of his 
predecessor, Mr. Phillips, and she was 
said to have borne him_ twenty 
children. He wrote an extended elegy 
in five parts upon his father-in-law. 
These are sample lines: 

“At Rogers's Head & Shepard’s* side, 
In creeps this Saint, and not deni'd; 
Come Brother Phillips, come to Bed. 
Here’s room enough, lay down thy 
head.” 

The first six pastors were all liber- 
ally educated and all true shepherds of 
the flock, and they all died in office. 
Since the death of the sixth, in 1801, 
no pastor has died in office. From 
1882 to 1898, the mother church had 
no settled pastor; but in 1898 David 
Fraser, Jr., was installed, with every 
augury of a long and happy pastorate. 
Besides the old church, there are a 
Baptist church and a Universalist 
society. 

The townspeople had to struggle 
for existence through many genera- 

* Third pastor, son of Thomas Shepard of Cambridge. 
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tions. The contest with the beast of 
the field was long and severe. Benja- 
min Stickney, who was born in 1673, 
rescued a pig from a bear, a la David, 
though unlike David, he seems not to 
have killed the bear. The colony paid 
a bounty of forty shillings for every 
wolf killed, and the town added fifty 
shillings more. There were at least 
four pens in different parts of the town 
for catching these fierce marauders. 

The Indian was a more stubborn 
foe than wolf or bear. . From 1642— 
three years after the settlement of the 
town—until the peace of 1763, Rowley 
bore her full share of the toil and peril 
and sacrifice of blood attendant on the 
contest. In the later vears of the war- 
fare the Indian was backed and 
spurred on by the Frenchman. Cap- 
tain Brocklebank of Rowley fell in the 
Sudbury massacre. Mr. Goodrich of 
Rowley (the part now Georgetown) 
was shot while praying in his family 
in 1692, and his wife and two of his 
daughters were killed with him, while 
a third daughter was carried away 
captive. Rowley men shared the 
fierce flight for life from Fort William 
Henry in 1757, and two years later 
the town sent more than one-third of 
her able-bodied men to the war. 

Hardly had the long conflict with 
the Indian and the Frenchman ended 
when the town was summoned to do 
its part in maintaining the ancient 
rights of English freemen against the 
oppression of the crown. This town 
of 1628 people, including what is now 
Georgetown, kept an average of about 
fifty soldiers in the field throughout 
the war. How much of planning and 
anxiety, of peril, hardship and sacri- 
fice this meant can be best appreciated 
by reading the simple annals of the 
town as preserved by Gage. The 
town exults in three noble sisters who 
are real daughters of the Revolution: 
Elizabeth Lambert, aged eighty-six; 
Mehitable, aged eighty-two, and 
Mary, aged seventy-nine. Their an- 
cient and beautiful house stands 
where the Lambert family has lived 
from the beginning of the town. 


Then came the war of 1812, which 
the town execrated as heartily as it 
had supported the war for independ- 
ence. By formal vote, with but one 
dissentient, it denounced the war, 
after it had been declared, as “an idol- 
atrous sacrifice . . . . on the altar of 
French rapacity, perfidy and ambi- 
tion” and as “tending to hinder and 
obstruct those united exertions of 
piety and benevolence which have of 
late so generally prevailed in both na- 
tions [7. e¢., Great Britain and the 
United States] to extend the blessings 
of the Gospel to the millions of our 
fellow-sinners perishing for lack of 
vision.” 

The town proved its patriotism dur- 
ing the Civil War by filling all its 
quotas, and fourteen over, but the 
Spanish war evidently has not fired 
the heart of the town, although it is as 
patriotic as ever, for only one of its 
sons has thus far enlisted. 

Rowley has been a fountain of 
blessing to the world. Let us take for 
a single example the old Tenney 
homestead. From that spot there 
went forth, in two generations, Sam- 
uel Tenney, army surgeon throughout 
the Revolution, member of Congress 
from New Hampshire and eminent 
scientist ; his nephew, Samuel Tenney 
of Hallowell, Maine, who astonished 
his audiences as far back as 1817 with 
gas light and dazzling flashes of elec- 
tricity, and another nephew, John 
Searle Tenney, the late eminent chief 
justice of Maine. 

The town by the last census num- 
bers one thousand, two hundred and 
seventy-two people, and it is full of 
life, and thrift and beauty. A few of 
its prominent business men are F. L. 
Burke, who turns out annually some 
two hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of heels and rands; Milton Ellsworth, 
in the same business, a hero of a score 
of battles in the Civil War; the Foster 
Brothers, who lead in the manufacture 
of boots and shoes, and N. N. Dum- 
mer, manufacturer of cereals at Glen 
Mills, where his father was before 
him, and where the Pearsons were for 
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so many earlier generations. Mr. 
Blodgette, the lawyer and historical 
student, and his coadjutor, Mr. Mig- 
hill, the town clerk, deserve high 
praise for their work upon the ancient 
town records, as does the town itself 
for its reverent and generous care of 
these. 

The present year is the two hun- 
dred and sixtieth anniversary of the 
founding of Rowley; and in these 
long years the old town has done 
faithfully its part. It still retains the 


natural features that attracted the first 
settlers—high hill and fertile plain 
and clear brook, broad marsh and 
river slowly winding its way seaward, 
white beach and whiter breaker; it 
also retains many an old-time custom, 
such as the nine o’clock curfew bell; 
and while its social life is more gentle 
and cultivated, it keeps, we may trust, 
much of the piety and patriotism, the 
integrity and sturdy independence, 
which make its modest history dear to 
all its sons and daughters. 


BY THE GREAT GRAY STONE. 


By John Vance Cheney. 


Another went with them, close at their side. 


A YOUTH and a maid went forth in the morn, 


They saw him not; for with might was he born 
To mask him and hide in the golden tide. 

They knew not he was there, 

And they took no care 
But to journey and joy till the red sun died. 


The way was sunny, the fields were sweet, 
Blithely they fared with laughter and song; 
Swiftness they had as of love’s own feet, 
As love were they swift, as hope were they strong. 
Boon mates of the day, 
They held their way, 
Joyous they journeyed the warm day long. 


So happy, so fair, did they pass me by, 
I followed, beguiled by the bliss they lent, 
Till the early moon came into the sky, 
And the daylight down to darkness went. 
Then in hollow, on hill, 
The wind dropt still, 
And I felt what the fateful quiet meant. 


The wind awaked; through the wailing shade 
I climbed the bare hill to the Great Gray Stone. 
Against it leaned was a weeping maid; 


No lover was there, but she bowed not alone: 


At her side stood he 


That we do not see 


Till the daylight dies and the night winds moan. 
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THE BODY POLITIC OF MANKIND. 
By Raymond L. Bridgman. 


ference at The Hague 
had failed to accom- 
plish any direct purpose 
whatever, it would 
nevertheless have been 
a success. This would have been so 
because the inspiration of the confer- 
ence, both the giving of the invitation 
on the part of the Czar of Russia and 
its acceptance on the part of the par- 
ticipating nations, was a progressive 
step in the self-consciousness of man- 
kind to a higher realm of truth, to a 
better idea of humanity, to a closer 
bond of sympathy and to a more im- 
perative form of duty. The self-con- 
sciousness of mankind is on a higher 
plane to-day than it was before the 
conference at The Hague was held. 
If complete apparent failure had been 
the result of the conference, the na- 
tions, contemplating it, would have 
said that it failed for certain reasons, 
—that the purpose of the conference 
was right and practicable, and that the 
reasons of its failure must therefore be 
removed. ‘Those reasons would have 
been removed,—as the reasons for the 
failure to secure the desired restric- 
tions upon further armament will in 
time be removed; and the new and 
higher consciousness of mankind 
would have asserted itself. 

In consequence of the conference at 
The Hague, the practice of settling 
national disputes by reason rather 
than by force has been greatly pro- 
moted. he participating nations 
have come to a more definite concep- 
tion of the rights of nations, whether 
great or small in their people and ter- 
ritory, and they have tried to recog- 
nize those rights, regardless of the de- 
gree of military force by which they 
are defended, and to formulate prac- 
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ticable ways of maintaining them by 
reason rather than by arms. 

That is, in the minds of the nations 
to-day there is a clearer perception 
than ever before that might must be 
subordinate to right, that though a 
nation may be technically sovereign, 
as a man is technically free, yet upon 
both nation and man there rests the 
imperative of doing right. 

The results of The Hague confer- 
ence are one more step toward the at- 
tainment of the constitution of the re- 
public of nations—the republic in 
which all mankind shall be members. 
This constitution is in no sense man- 
made, save as it is a development of 
humanity; it is inherent in the laws 
which control the development of hu- 
manity. 

Over the whole of mankind broods 
the body of truth and law which is 
potent for mankind’s development in 
prosperity and which is inexorable in 
its infliction of calamity if its benefi- 
cent conditions are violated. It is for 
the nations, as parts of mankind, sov- 
ereign as they seem to be in the pres- 
ent early and crude stage of develop- 
ment, to recognize this body of truth 
and law, to formulate its expression, 
to illustrate intelligently its operation, 
and to hasten the coming of the for- 
tunate era when mankind will enter 
its rightful domain of reason, leaving 
forever behind it the half-savage stage 
of the use of force to settle disputes in 
which reason and justice and friendly 
sympathy alone should be the final 
arbiters. 

The conference at The Hague 
opens the door to further action by 
the participating nations, and their 
action will involve an increase in the 
number of participants until, in the 
rapid extension of the new interna- 
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tional system and in the conquest of 
all outlying parts of the world by 
quick communication, no community 
of men shall be excluded. Nations 
being sovereign only in respect to 
other nations, and not in respect to 
the body of law above them, and all 
nations being subject to one and the 
same body of supreme law, it follows 
that the peace, progress and unity of 
mankind will be greatly hastened if 
there be specific statement of this law 
and formal submission to it on the 
part of the so-called sovereign na- 
tions. 

International law is the beginning 
of this statement and submission. In- 
ternational law recognizes certain 
fundamental truths as necessary in 
international intercourse. This is only 
the same as saying that the control- 
ling minds in the civilized nations 
have mutually recognized the laws 
which are over all. International law 
is a modern growth. Though its be- 
ginnings are seen in ancient nations, 
its development and application to 
many details of international relations 
have occurred within the last three 
hundred years. 

International law testifies not only 
to the common recognition by civil- 
ized nations of the supreme law which 
is equally over them all, but also to 
the growth of the new force which 
makes for the elevation of the man 
and of the nation,—the power of pub- 
lic opinion. As the conscience of each 
person, in the presence of other per- 
sons, unconsciously attributes to those 
persons the imperative which his own 
conscience reveals to him, and so re- 
ceives a new impulse, in the shape of 
supposed critics and judges, to rise to 
the better things which he knows he is 
capable of, so each nation, at the tri- 
bunal of the nations, feels in the very 
fact that they are taking note of its 
merits and its faults, a new stimulus 
to rise to the height of its ability and 
to repudiate every unworthy act. As 
the public opinion of a self-respecting 
community has a wholesome and ele- 
vating influence upon every family in 


it, so the public opinion of the nations 
has an influence upon each nation, de- 
terring it from inhuman excesses in 
war, from bad faith, from treachery 
and from whatever the international 
conscience, as the unformulated law of 
nations may be called, condemns. 

International law necessitates, first 
of all, on the part of nations, good 
faith. That is, nations must be abso- 
lutely honest with each other. Other- 
wise they can have no dealing with 
each other; friendly relations are im- 
possible. From this basis they have 
gone forward to establish point after 
point which all civilized nations now 
admit to be binding upon them by vir- 
tue of the mere fact of common hu- 
manity. The only power to enforce 
a principle of international law is pub- 
lic opinion, plus the moral sense in 
each nation itself, apart from its rec- 
ognition of moral worth in other na- 
tions. 

Many points are firmly and perma- 
nently established by law among the 
nations already; that is, they have 
already recognized so many of the 
points in the supreme political consti- 
tution of mankind which broods over 


all the nations. These points are 


largely those which relate to the rights 
of humanity as such: that men must 
not be made to suffer needless tor- 
tures, and that persons who do not 
fight or are incapable of fighting are 
not to be treated as combatants; or 
they are those which relate to the dig- 
nity and worthiness of the nations, 
whereby their territory, their repre- 
sentatives, their property and their 
rights are inherently worthy of re- 
spect and must be respected. 

Thus far there is a body of interna- 
tional law, without other than a moral 
sanction. It is growing constantly. 
It is being elaborated with increasing 
nicety. It is being more largely rec- 
ognized as the judgment and con- 
science of mankind, which no nation 
can persistently defy and maintain its 
standing in the family of nations. 

But the conscience of the nations is 
becoming more acute. It being es- 
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tablished, so that every self-respecting 
nation admits it, that absolute honesty 
and fairness are essential in national 
intercourse and that mercy and re- 
spect (due to inherent humanity and 
national dignity) must always be ob- 
served, even when nations are at war 
with each other, then arises the ques- 
tion which the nations are now an- 
swering: Why can we not also recog- 
nize reason, as well as honesty and 
mercy and dignity, and settle our dis- 
putes by reason rather than by force? 
National evolution is slow, as one 
man’s life counts time, but no one 
with faith in humanity will doubt that 
in time the entire family of nations will 
answer this question as it must be an- 
swered if man is to be more than a 
highly trained brute. Force will still 
rule the world, but it will be on the 
side of reason, not acting regardless 
of reason, and the assertions of reason 
will be upheld by the force of the par- 
ticipating nations. 

But what the nations have already 
done or are contemplating is a mere 
beginning of the expression of the po- 
litical constitution of the body politic 
of mankind. The nations are just be- 
ginning to get together. They have 
found some attributes in each other 
which command mutual respect,— 
honesty, so that they can be trusted 
and negotiations can be held; mercy, 
so that common humanity is recog- 
nized; and dignity, or worth, so that 
each must be respected. Reason now 
stands at the door, demanding, on the 
basis of its inherent rightfulness, that 
it be given the throne of authority 
which is now held by force—that arbi- 
tration be substituted for the sword. 

When the present stage of progress 
shall have been completed, there will 
follow a development in prosperity 
such as would occur in a community 
whose people had been devoting 
much of their strength to mutual de- 
struction, but should suddenly make 
peace and work with equal energy for 
mutual benefit. But this new develop- 
ment of mankind necessitates a means 
of apprehending and of expressing the 


principles in the political constitution 
of mankind; that is, there must be a 
congress of nations. But nations are 
sovereign. A great nation cannot be 
recognized as holding more shares in 
the capital stock of humanity than a 
smaller nation and therefore entitled 
to more votes. Until mankind is fused 
into one political body far beyond 
present possibilities, the sovereignty 
of nations and the equality of each 
with every other in the congress of 
nations must be affirmed. 

But a congress of nations necessi- 
tates places and times of meetings; 
and a set place and regular times 
would seem to be as expedient as a set 
place and regular times are expedient 
for the meeting of the representatives 
of the several states of the United 
States. Delegations from the several 
nations to the congress of nations, 
having together one vote, should be 
respectively numerous enough for 
consultation and few enough for unit- 
ed and effective action. Decisions of 
the congress of nations, being reached 
by representatives of sovereign na- 
tions, could have only a recommend- 
atory force until ratified by the home 
authority, and then could be binding 
upon only the nations which agreed 
to observe them. But in this way 
there would be attained a constantly 
enlarging view of the political consti- 
tution of mankind; new truths, potent 
for human progress, would be con- 
stantly perceived and recorded with 
formal expression in the international 
code ; they would demonstrate by their 
beneficent action their fitness and their 
power to bless mankind; and they 
would hasten the discovery of still 
higher and broader truths, which 
would be waiting for man’s recogni- 
tion in order to confer, in their turn, 
their priceless boons upon all their ad- 
herents. Nation would join nation in 
accepting them, and the great circle 
would widen till it embraced all man- 
kind... 

In the gradual evolution of the ex- 
pression of the constitution of the 
body politic of mankind, truths not 
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now recognized will stand forth with 
their full force, and will receive from 
mankind the obedience which truth, 
as a strict imperative, demands from 
mankind. One of these truths is that 
the rights of communities are inherent 
in the very-humanity of the people 
who occupy a given territory, regard- 
less of their former political relations. 
That is, the people of Australia will 
have their status in the republic of na- 
tions by the very fact of their being a 
political community occupying a well- 
defined territory. The fact that their 
ancestors came largely from England 
and that they had formerly close po- 
litical relations with England will 
have no pertinence in determining the 
present rights of the people to repre- 
sentation in the congress of nations. 
Their duties to the other peoples of 
mankind and their right to considera- 
tion by those other peoples have no 
connection with the way in which 
their community originated. They 
are an organic political body by them- 
selves, therefore they are worthy of 
the universal recognition of their true 
status. 

So it will be with many other com- 
munities. Where there is a well-de- 
fined geographical limitation of area, 
with conditions prevailing among the 
people which insure the preservation 
of life and the protection of property, 
where the functions of what is now 
called national sovereignty may be 
fully exercised, there a separate unit 
in the republic of nations will be rec- 
ognized. That is, the people there will 
have their place in the body politic of 
mankind. They must discharge their 
duties. Their rights must be re- 
spected. They must recognize, affirm 
and maintain the supremacy of the 
political constitution of mankind. 

In other words, there will be small 
nations and great nations, and the 
rights of the small ones will be as 
sacred as the rights of the great. 
They will be held to as strict an 
accountability to the supreme political 
constitution of mankind as the great 
ones, and no stricter. Their status as 


essential parts of humanity will be as 
completely recognized by the con- 
gress of nations as the status of the 
nations whose people are numbered 
by hundreds of millions and whose 
territory is measured by millions of 
square miles. 

Our burning public question pro- 
trudes just here where it is not asked. 
These truths regarding the body 
politic of mankind are a shining back- 
ground revealing the quality of the 
present policy of our government in 
the Philippine Islands. If there is any 
foundation for the idea of mankind as 
a body politic of which nations are 
members, if small peoples have rights 
in that body equally with numerous 
ones, if the progress of humanity is to 
be by reason in place of force, then the 
people of the Philippine Islands have 
their rights and are entitled to a rec- 
ognition of them by other portions of 
mankind. A community of persons 
has community rights, and no other 
community has the right, because it is 
stronger or because its laws are better, 
to force its laws upon it. Spain had 
no rights in the Philippines, over 
either the property or lives of the peo- 
ple, which she could transfer to the 
United States, nor does the superior- 
ity of the United States in arms, or 
any degree of good intentions it may 
have for the Filipinos, or the supposed 
excellence of our civilization, give us 
any right to sovereignty in the Phil- 
ippines. Nor is it necessary to prove 
that the Filipinos are able to maintain 
a government approximately as good 
as ours. Provided they can maintain 
themselves so as not to be a common 
nuisance and danger to the body pol- 
itic of mankind, they are right in de- 
manding their independence, and no 
foreign people has any right to impose 
upon them customs or laws to which 
they object, or to exploit the islands 
for the advantage of such foreign peo- 
ple. International law, as it stands to- 
day, may justify the course of the 
United States. But the real test of 
right is the ideal constitution of the 
body politic of mankind. 
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At some point in its relations with 
the Filipinos the administration must 
ask of that people the question what 
sort of government they could main- 
tain. Even if the present policy is 
carried out successfully, the question 
must be asked just the same, unless 
the United States is ready to avow 
itself a despotic government, ruling 
by sheer conquest and exploiting 
nations for its own profit. Suppose 
the initial and vital mistake is passed 
over, that of insisting upon a transfer 
of sovereignty instead of a mere cessa- 
tion of Spanish sovereignty as in case 
of Cuba, a great and generous gov- 
ernment would have said: I will waive 
all claims of sovereignty until you 
have shown, with all the help I can 
give you, what you can do. But in- 
stead, like a savage whose first idea 
is his own self-importance, we pro- 
claimed: Acknowledge our authority 
or be killed, and we will then do well 
by you. After the best Filipinos have 
been killed, the original question is 
no nearer an answer, while the prac- 
tical difficulties have been unspeak- 
ably increased. Judged by the stand- 
ard of Christianity, our Philippine 
policy is hostile to religion and false 
to the principles which Christ pro- 
claimed. Judged by the standard of 
American political principles, the 
fundamental truths upon which our 
republic stands, that policy is essen- 
tially antagonistic to human liberty 
and equality. Judged by the truth at 
the basis of the unity of all mankind 
as a body politic, that policy also 
stands revealed as a blunder and a 
gross offence. These three standards 
are the highest by which to test the 
moral and political quality of the na- 
tion’s acts. By each one is the policy 
condemned, and their triple condem- 
nation will consign that policy to a 
dark page in the history of the United 
States, to be brightened only as the 
sovereign will of the people, when they 
have the opportunity of expressing 
themselves, shall condemn and reverse 
the un-Christian, un-American and un- 
human course of the administration. 


To return to our line of thought, 
some one may object, and it may 
be said that the development of hu- 
manity has been on other lines than 
those of reason and humanity. Brute 
force has prevailed thus far. The sur- 
vival of the fittest is seen as truly in 
the development of nations as in the 
development of individuals and of 
species. The strongest in battle, the 
most cunning in seizing parts of the 
earth’s surface, the most unscrupu- 
lous in over-riding the rights of man, 
these are the nations which have con- 
quered their fellows and have laid their 
heavy yoke upon the necks of the 
weaker peoples. The analogy of the 
business world is in the same line. 
Strong and unscrupulous competitors 
have crowded out and annihilated 
weaker and more honest ones. Com- 
binations of capital have made bank- 
rupt their single-handed competitor. 
“Cut-throat competition” has been the 
moral law of the business world and 
there is no escape in lite from the 
fierce conflict for existence. 

But the self-consciousness of man- 
kind has already recognized honesty, 
mercy and worth. It stands almost 
ready to recognize reason as higher 
than brute force. Competition in the 
business world is reaching its inevi- 
table goal in monopoly, and it may 
well be challenged whether the entire 
human race is destined to remain for- 
ever on the plane of brute force. It 
this is true, then it is a delusion that 
there is in man any higher attribute 
than is in the brute. If this is true, 
then national development will forever 
be on the lines of the past. The mod- 
ern fact of combination will become 
more largely operative. Anglo-Saxon 
will combine against Teuton until the 
stronger dominates and absorbs the 
weaker. Then the united Teutonic 
race will war on the Latins till time 
and force have fused them into one. 
Then will come the terrific collision 
of Teutonic-Latin with the Slav, and 
the earth will shake with the tread of 
armies, will quiver at the thunder of 
monster artillery, and will run rivers 
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of blood in this inevitable and inex- 
orable clash of force. The white man 
will combat the brown, the yellow, the 
red and the black races at every point 
of contact, and either the cunning, the 


skill and the endurance of the lat-— 


ter, better trained to war than now, will 
force the former back to their patri- 
archal seats and will in turn over- 
whelm them by myriad millions, or 
the former will carry still further their 
despotic disregard of the rights of the 
weaker and this will be a white man’s 
earth where men of any color can find 
only such a grave as the white men 
choose to give them. One or the 
other of these alternatives confronts 
mankind. . History, in its formal as- 
pect thus far, and the analogy of nat- 
ural forces and the brute creation 
foreshadow the latter line of develop- 
ment. 

But a higher force is operating in 
history. It is comparatively modern. 
It is gaining in strength rapidly. It 
is already widely recognized by the 
foremost nations. More than this, it 
is inevitable in the nature of things 
that the higher force will win. Either 
man is wholly brute or that in him 
which is higher than brute will dom- 
inate the brute. The higher may be 
so encumbered with the lower that its 
self-assertion may be discouragingly 
slow. Ages may be needed for what 
it would seem possible to attain at a 
single leap. But the laws which are 
working in history are yet wrapped 
for the most part in the darkness of 
ignorance where there has been but 
little scientific investigation. The 
common consciousness of man affirms 
that it is higher than the brute. The 
united will of mankind, when aroused, 
can accomplish wonders, and it is vet 
possible that the heart of the human 
race will be so thrilled by the revela- 
tion of what man can do, but has not 
done, in asserting the supremacy of 
his higher over his brute nature, that 
the united will of mankind, in our life- 
time, may rise to the height of its own 
nature and lift the development of the 
nations from the domain of material 


force into the bright realm of reason 
and sympathetic helpfulness. 

National lines, as now existing, 
determined by conquest in the davs of 
brute force, will gradually cease, I re- 
peat, to have their present signifi- 
cance. A _ higher organization of 
mankind will be in progress. Forms 
of government will be changing. In 
the spread of intelligence, in the mul- 
tiplication of means of transportation, 
in the light of many successful exam- 
ples, there will be the occasion and the 
stimulus for democracies in place of 
monarchies. Peoples will rule them- 
selves. They will not surrender them- 
selves into the hands of any family or 
class. They will not be governed by 
armies or by dictators. There will be 
government of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people. Government 
of political communities will rest upon 
the consent of the people of those 
communities; they will be their own 
masters, yielding obedience only to 
the political constitution of mankind 
and having their just representation in 
the congress of nations. 

With a set place and regular times 
of meeting of the congress of nations, 
there will always be an abundance of 
subject matter for consideration as 
long as there is life and growth in the 
body politic of mankind. Were a ses- 
sion to be held this year, the United 
States would have one proposition to 
present which was not received favor- 
ably by the conference at The Hague, 
—the exemption of private property 
from capture at sea in time of war. 
The existence of a means for the 
accomplishment of an end stimulates 
effort to secure that end, and the fact 
of a coming session of the congress of 
nations to consider propositions for 
international amity and intercourse 
would turn the minds of public- 
spirited citizens to plans to be pre- 
sented and to larger views than were 
ever held before of the friendly inter- 
relations of the nations of mankind. 
International problems must multiply 
rapidly with the increasing facility for 
the transportation of persons and with 
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the extension of commerce to all parts 
of the world. Freedom in the change 
of relations of citizenship, freedom in 
the exchange of goods, less of annoy- 
ing restrictions upon travel, friendli- 
ness in the interchange of ideas, these 
and similar branches of development 
will press to the front and demand the 
attention of the congress of nations. 
Great and direct practical results will 
follow immediately every step which 
is taken by the congress to bring man- 
kind together, for the irrepressible 
activity of energetic people with 
money to spend and time to spare will 
lead them to enter every open door 
which is before them. 

Obstacles to the unification of the 
nations are less mountainous than 
formerly and are steadily diminishing. 
Cheapness and frequency of transpor- 
tation play a large part. Foreign 
languages are less than ever an insur- 
mountable difficulty, and the posses- 
sion of English alone will serve the 
possessor for a trip around the world. 
Differences of religion are now recog- 
nized with a spirit of toleration rather 
than of persecution, and the fact of a 
common humanity is more vital than 
the holding of hostile creeds. Race 
antipathies are probably the most seri- 
ous obstacles, but growing acquaint- 
ance with manly qualities commands 
respect, regardless of race; illustra- 
tion of such qualities in the stronger 
stimulates imitation by the weaker; 
inferior qualities tend to their own 
effacement, while the sense of justice 
will in time assert itself and races will 
exist side by side until all race prob- 
lems are solved in the equality of all 
men and of all races in the body politic 
of mankind. 

The ages in human history before 
the participation of mankind in the 
congress of nations are necessarily the 
imperfect ages in political relations. 
Mankind has not found its true unity. 
Its parts are often mutually hostile. 
There is no realization of a combined 
whole and no enthusiasm in race- 
spirit. Hints of this unity point the 
way to it. Local pride and national 


patriotism illustrate feebly the tre- 
mendous enthusiasm of mankind 
which will fill the earth when local 
communities shall have been absorbed 
into nations and when national 
boundaries shall have faded into insig- 
nificance in the all-embracing unity of 
the body politic of mankind. Then 
will the entire human race first realize 
its race-consciousness, and then will 
the real history of mankind begin. 
Mankind will be one organism, one 
political body, subordinate to the truth 
and the law in its constitution. It will 
work in harmony with that law and 
will therefore secure the largest possi- 
ble results with the least possible loss. 

When the self-consciousness of 
mankind is realized, there will be the 
true activity of an organism. Man- 
kind will serve mankind. All the 
powers of nature which are in the con- 
trol of mankind will be used by man- 
kind for the good of mankind. Each 
part will render the service it is most 
capable of rendering. Products of 
several localities will be especially 
such as can be raised with the most 
profusion and least cost and will be 
distributed to all other parts which 
need them. Transportation of prod- 
ucts and persons will be as unre- 
stricted as possible, to the end that 
every part may be developed to its 
proper proportion in a symmetrical 
whole. 

Still further, the self-consciousness 
of the race will not tolerate that any of 
its parts be the victims of other parts, 
or that any part shall receive any good 
thing for which it does not render an 
equivalent service,—a truth which in- 
volves a complete reshaping of the 
present industrial system. 

How far the self service of the body 
politic of mankind will extend taxes 
the imagination to conceive. Indica- 
tions may be found in present things. 
Do the carrying of a letter to any part 
of the United States for two cents and 
the carrying of a person for a few 
cents over the line of any trolley sys- 
tem indicate that, with transportation 
controlled by united mankind, man- 
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kind will say: I will carry my people 
anywhere for a small uniform fare? 
Since education is now given free by 
the public in certain matters, does it 
prophesy that the central authority of 
mankind will say: I will give all per- 
sons liberal opportunities in science, 
in music, in art and in enjoyment of 
the beauties and wonders of nature? 
As the public is already taking for its 
own certain exceptionally beautiful 
parts of nature, will it ever see to it 
that people, simply because they are 
poor, shall never be excluded from 
what is as elevating and as necessary 
for a poor man as it is for a rich one? 
How far will the judgment of united 
mankind interfere with so-called pri- 
vate rights and make all mankind a 
perfect organism in which each part 
serves all others and is served by 
them? How far shall such service be 
under the formal regulation of the 
congress of nations? While no one 
can answer these questions to-day, we 
know that our development is steadily 
toward the unity of mankind in one 
political body whose constitution is 
waiting to be perceived and expressed, 
and that the conference at The Hague 
is only one of the steps in mankind’s 
progress. The body must have a 
head,—an organizing intelligence, its 
legislative body to express the will of 
the people. It must have its organs to 
enforce its will,—its executive. It 
must have its myriad organs, with 
each its peculiar function, to satisfy its 
myriad needs, and each must be co- 
ordinated into one harmonious whole. 

With the body politic of mankind 
supreme over every country and gov- 
ernment of mankind as now existing, 
and with the self-consciousness of the 
entire human race as a body politic 
the dominating fact in human rela- 
tions, it follows inevitably that love of 
country must be subordinate to love 
of mankind. Patriotism stands only 


third in the list of noble qualities 


which illuminate personal character. 
In recent vears we have heard much 
about the duty and the nobility of 
patriotism, as if it were the highest 


virtue to be taught to young Ameri- 
cans. It has been fostered by the 
stars and stripes upon the little red 
schoolhouse in many parts of our 
land. It has been the shibboleth for 
every citizen who has ventured to pro- 
pose a public policy. It has been the 
acme of American attainment in the 
minds of many orators; and this view 
has been accepted without a protest 
and as if divergence from it were trea- 
son on the part of the mass of our 
people. 

But patriotism is an inferior virtue. 
First in the hearts of men must stand 
love for God. Love of mankind 
stands second; and love of country, 
third. These three, in their right re- 
lation, are not contradictory. As he is 
the best patriot who leaves wife and 
children and gives his life for his 
country, and is, other things being 
equal, a better husband and father 
than the man whose heart is less sus- 
ceptible to love and to duty; so he is 
the best lover of his country who sub- 
ordinates the welfare of his country to 
the welfare of mankind and who gives 
his life to promote the good of all 
men rather than of his particular 
country. He who puts his country 
above mankind is as censurable as he 
who puts his family above his country 
and himself above his family. Above 
all, he who subordinates love of self, 
of family, of country and of mankind 
to love of God is really the most effi- 
cient worker for mankind, for country, 
for family and for self. The higher 
must dominate the lower, and the 
prosperity of the lower is realized only 
in its subordination to the higher and 
in making its advantage take its true 
proportion in the advantage of the 
higher of which it forms only a part. 
The best Christian is the best man- 
lover, the best patriot, the best hus- 
band and father and the best self-ruled 
man. 

Present emphasis on patriotism and 
lack of mention of the higher quality 
of love of mankind reveals how far the 
common sense of the people is from 
that which it will yet attain. A new 
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word is needed in the English lan- 
guage to express in relation to all 
mankind what patriotism expresses in 
relation to one’s country. The love 
which needs a new word for its expres- 
sion certainly existed, either with or 
without recognition as such, in the 
hearts of such noble men as Garrison 
and Andrew and Sumner, and it cer- 
tainly exists in many hearts to-day. 
But “mankindism,” if the word may be 
used, lacks a banner under which to 
fight. Its bugle call has not been 
sounded because it has not yet been 
framed. It does not recognize itself 
yet as an organized force in the many 
hearts where it exists. It has not yet 
asserted its true dominion over patri- 
otism and forced patriotism to retreat 
to its fitting subordinate place among 
the motives which inspire to action 
for the blessing and the unity of man- 
kind. It has not yet its mankind- 
anthem, rising sublime above ‘“Amer- 
ica” and the “ Marsellaise,”’ because no 
mankind-poet, catching the unity and 
enthusiasm of the future, has yet em- 
bodied it and set it ringing through 
the souls of men. It has not yet its 
noble army of martyrs,—save as they 
have suffered in the name of race or 
country,—yet it does enshrine its one 
great martyr, the divine Martyr, 
whose death for all mankind for spirit- 
ual life alone makes possible the spirit 
of peace and unity which are essential 
to the existence of the body politic of 
mankind. But its hour is approach- 
ing; its rightful supremacy will soon 
berecognized, as time is counted in the 
history of man. Then, with the pro- 
digious enthusiasm of newly found 
strength, with the unshakable confi- 
dence that it is right and that it bears 
marvellous blessings for all mankind, 
it will sweep around the world, kind- 
ling strange and blazing fires of a new 
devotion wherever it touches the 
hearts of men, and lifting all mankind 


by the broad pinions of a hitherto 
untried power to a higher emi- 
nence and a loftier ideal than had 
before thrilled the imagination of the 
race. 

For every administration of a polit- 
ical body,—for president and con- 
gress, for cabinet and parliament, for 
every limited monarch and the repre- 
sentatives of the people, for every 
absolute monarch with his unlimited 
responsibility,—the first question re- 
garding a proposed policy (whether 
the question is ever asked or not) is 
whether the good of the nation which 
is sought is in accord with the larger 
good of mankind. That is the su- 
preme test of a national policy, and 
any policy which cannot endure that 
test inevitably carries with it loss and 
pain to somebody. Somebody’s prop- 
erty, somebody’s health and happi- 
ness, and somebody’s life must pay the 
penalty,if the policy is not subordinate 
to the welfare of the race. 

For every citizen, his first duty as a 
patriot is to see that the course taken 
by his country subordinates country 
to the good of mankind. Narrower 
minded men and more selfish men will 
oppose and denounce him. Very 
likely he will be called either a fool 
or an enemy of his country. Perhaps 
“traitor” will be the epithet applied to 
him, and “treason” the label attached 
to his writings or his spoken opinion. 
It may be his duty to oppose hot- 
headed public men. He may be forced 
to endure scorn and contempt. But 
his truth is greater than theirs; and it 
will win the victory over theirs. He 
will eventually triumph amid the ap- 
proval of mankind, while they, in their 
inevitable and ignominious defeat, will 
hear the world’s censure that they 
were the real traitors to truth and to 
humanity, and will with shame realize 
that, judged by the larger events, they 
were the only fools. 
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WHEN LOVE PASSED BY. 
By Leigh Gordon Giltner. 


Of youth unshadowed by cloud or care; 
Steeped in the love-lore of song and story, 
I said, ““My Love shall be wondrous fair.” 


| DREAMED of Love in the golden glory 


I said, “Her hands shall be filled with flowers; 
(My heart shall tell me when Love draws nigh!) 
She shall steal sweet boon from the graceless hours ; 
Her eyes shall be blue as the cerule sky ; 


“Her hair shall be bright as the stars’ gold gleaming, 
Her lips shall be red with her heart’s rich wine, 
Her face shall be fair as my fondest dreaming ; 
Each pulse of my being shall call her mine.” 


Then long for the voice of my heart I hearkened, 
Tranced in love’s hoping—all hope else forgot; 
I waited lonely; the daylight darkened; 
The shadows deepened—and Love came not. 


Then one passed by, in the dusking shadows ; 
And the night’s dark shadows lay on her hair ; 


She passed like a gleam o’er the dew-drenched meadows ; 


And my heart throbbed fast,—but she was not fair. 


Her face was pale, and her dark eyes pleading; 
Her smile was wistful and gravely sweet. 

She passed me by where I stood unheeding, 
And dropped a violet at my feet. 


She went her way o’er the silent meadows; 
(Ah, traitorous heart, that you tricked me so!) 
I sat alone in the deepening shadows: 
Love had passed by—and I did not know! 
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THE CITADEL FROM THE HARBOR. 


OUEBEC., 
By George Stewart. 


in a bark of fourteen tons built by 

himself, Samuel de Champlain 
sailed up the St. Lawrence from Ta- 
dousac, then the seat of French power 
on this continent, and regarded as the 
scene of a future great seaport. On 
the third of July he arrived before the 
lofty headland which aroused in his 
breast feelings of the deepest emotion. 
The sight gladdened his eves, and he 
saw at once that this was the place for 
his colony ; and here he laid the foun- 
dations of the grand old citv of Cham- 
plain, as it is called by many, but to 
which he gave the name of Quebec. 
Long before, the Algonquins had ap- 
plied to it this name, Quebio or Que- 
bec, in their tongue meaning a nar- 
rowing. Sixty-four years afterwards 
another great Frenchman, who had 
the same authority over the Indian 
tribes, and whose career, in another 
way, was as splendid as that of Cham- 
plain, wrote back to France: “I never 
saw anything more superb than the 
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[' the declining days of June, 1608, 


position of this town. It could not 
be better situated as the future capital 
of a great empire.” It was Frontenac, 
Count de Buade, twice governor of 
New France, who said this; but when 
he beheld the city for the first time, it 
was peopled by the clergy, nobles, 
gentils-hommes, colonists, soldiers and 
sailors. Vast sums had been ex- 
pended in the work of colonization 
and defence, and the drain on the 
resources of the king had not stopped. 
When Champlain saw the rock rising 
from the river’s brink three hundred 
and forty-five feet, there were no 
white men to greet him, there was no 
flag to offer defiance or to bid him 
welcome. The work of founding a 
new settlement, with all its rigorous 
conditions, confronted him. But he 
had a heart of steel, and unbounded 
confidence in himself and in those 
chivalric souls he had about him. 
Trees were felled, buildings built, and 
every safeguard against the coming 
winter was provided. 
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CHAMPLAIN'S MAP OF QUEBEC, 1608. 


Champlain had not been in his little 
colony more than a few days when an 
accident occurred which might have 
retarded the settlement of the place 
for some years. Jean du Val, a repro- 
bate, full of greed and cupidity, pro- 
voked a conspiracy among his com- 
rades, which included in its objects 
the assassination of 
Champlain and the 


seizure of the prop- A\BITATION. DE] 


erty of the expedi- | QVEBECQ 
tion, which it was | 
intended to dispose 
of to the Basques. 
Champlain got 
wind of the scheme, 
however, and by a 
strategic stroke 
seized the four 
ringleaders of the 


exhibited from the highest point of 
the fort. The three others were sent in 
irons to France for confirmation or re- 
vision of their sentences. It was well 
that the secret had leaked out when it 
did, for Du Val was a bold and reck- 
less man, and there is not a doubt but 
that he would have carried forward 


movement and con- 
fronted them with 
witnesses, who, on 
promise of a full 
pardon, were only 
too willing to con- 
fess everything. 
The men were sen- 
tenced to death. Du 
Val was hanged, 
and his head was 


QUEBEC IN 1608. 
From the drawing by Champlain. 
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his dark designs. The speedy punish- 
ment meted out to the conspirators 
had a salutary effect in the colony, 
and order was firmly established. 
Supplies and men arrived from 
France in June, 1609; but the num- 
ber of colonists did not exceed one 
hundred dur- 
ing the first 
quarter of a 
century of the 
town’s exist- 
ence. Cham- 
plain found 
his duties 
comparatively 
light. But he 
was full of 
ambitious 
projects and 
looked __for- 
ward to the 
time when 
the vast ter- 
ritory he 
commanded 
should be 
thickly popu- 
lated and the 
source of a 
great  reve- 
nue. Fortu- 
nately for 
him, he was a 
man of pa- 
tience, cour- 
age and in- 
domitable 
perseverance. 
Time passed. 


He made sev- 
eral expedi- 
tions into the 
interior of the 
country, care- 
fully noting 
particulars of what he saw and 
heard from the lips of his Indian 
guides. The reader is referred to 
his voyages and maps and charts, 
for these details. Our concern at 
present is only with his life in Que- 
bec, which post in July, 1615, was re- 
garded as a good trading station by 
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THE CHAMPLAIN MONUMENT AT QUEBEC. 


the king, the venture paying about 
forty per cent. But for the purely 
business part of the arrangement 
Champlain had no heart. His great 
disappointment was that the colony 
had not grown in population; and in 
this he was sympathized with by the 
viceroy and 
the council of 
state. 

remark- 
able man 
loomed up in 
France, the 
Cardinal Duc 
de Richelieu, 
who saw the 
possibilities 
of the mighty 
continent 
across the 
seas. He dis- 
solved the old 
company, and 
in its place 
established La 
compagnie de 
la Nouvelle 
France, better 
known as the 
“Hundred 
Associates.” 
His Eminence 
placed himself 
at the head of 
this powerful 
organization, 
which had 
sway over 
New France 
and Florida 
and a capital 
of three hun- 
dred thousand 
tivres. The 
plan was an 
one, and included the 
sending, in 1628, of between two 
and three hundred artisans of all 
classes to Quebec, there to found a 
colony, which in fifteen years would 


extensive 


contain four thousand persons at 
least. For three years the com- 
pany promised to support them, 
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after which as much land as they 
could take up and cultivate was to 
be granted them. Not a Huguenot 
was to be allowed foothold in the ter- 
ritory, and all settlers had to be na- 
tives of France and belong to the 
Roman Catholic faith. All goods 
made in the colony were to be free of 
imposts on exportation. Four armed 
vessels, and a fleet of eighteen trans- 
ports, with emigrants, stores and one 
hundred and thirty-five pieces of ord- 
nance, were despatched in the spring 
to Quebec. 

At this time England and France 
were at war. The expedition of the 
new company was overtaken by an 
English fleet, and convoy and trans- 
ports were conveyed to England. 
When the English, commanded by 
David Kirke, reached Tadousac, that 
officer sent word to Champlain, then 
at Quebec, summoning him to surren- 
der the town; but to his demands a 
negative, resolutely framed, was re- 
turned. Kirke did not press the mat- 
ter, but, the supplies being cut off, the 
spring found the colony on the very 
verge of starvation. On the nine- 
teenth of July, three English vessels 
sailed into Quebec, and again the sur- 


THE CITADEL FROM THE HARBOR. 
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render of the fortress was demanded. 
Champlain, to save the lives of his 
famished garrison, gave up every- 
thing. Some remained in the coun- 
try, but the greater portion elected to 
be carried to France by way of Eng- 
land. By the time they arrived at 
Plymouth the war was over; but not- 
withstanding this, Champlain was 
sent to London as a prisoner, where 
he was detained for a month, An at- 
tempt was made to extort a ransom 
from him, but it failed. In 1633 he 
returned to Quebec from France with 
a large party of colonists. Though 
broken in health, he began at once 
the work of repair and renovation. 
Under his auspices the Chapel of 
Notre Dame de Recouvrance was 
commenced. Two years later he 
wrote to Cardinal Richelieu, asking 
for the power and means to subdue 
the Five Nations, which had wrought 
such havoc in the country. This was 
the last letter he ever wrote. Illness 
overtook him, and on Christmas Day 
he breathed his last in the fort which 
he had himself erected, overlooking 
the gaunt cliff of Quebec. If the pub- 
lic career of Champlain was above re- 
proach, the same indeed can be said 
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of his private life. He was a devoted 
son of his church, an upright, God- 
fearing man, and his domestic hearth 
was never clouded by a scandal nor an 
innuendo. He made a happy mar- 
riage in 1620. His bride, Héléne 
Boullé, daughter of the secretary of 
the king’s chamber, was but twelve 
years of age when he married her. 
She spent four years in braving the 
rigors of the climate and hardships 
of New France. No children blessed 
their union. At the death of her hus- 
band, she entered as a novice the Ur- 
suline convent in the faubourg of St. 
Jacques in Paris. In the city of Que- 
bec there are many memorials of its 
great founder; but it was not until 
September, 1898, that, through the 
energy of Judge Alexandre Chauveau, 
a monument was reared to mark his 
fame on one of the grandest sites in 
the world. The monument and pedes- 
tal were designed and executed by 
Messrs. Chevré and Le Cardonnel of 
Paris, and are beautiful works of art. 
The cost, $30,000, was raised by pop- 
ular subscription. 

The two administrations of Count 
de Frontenac, who had his seat in 
Quebec, are full of dramatic color and 
interest. Of a fiery, impetuous nature, 
he could brook no interference with 


his plans and ambitions. He quar- 
relledwith everybody within his reach, 
and the letters which passed between 


the governor and the king and his. 


minister, Colbert, must have sorely 
tried the patience of the Royal Court. 
He was recalled, after repeated warn- 
ings, but the mistakes of his succes- 
sors compelled the king to restore 
Frontenac to his office. His mastery 
over the Indians was remarkable, and 
though his reign was troubled, it was 
not unmarked by a rude splendor. 
The attack on Quebec by Sir William 
Phips, in 1690, at the head of a for- 
midable fleet, filled the little town with 
dismay; but Frontenac, who was in 
Montreal at the time, heard of the ap- 
proach of the English vessels and hur- 
ried to Quebec, just in season to 
smash the enemy’s sail of thirty-four 
ships. The arrogant admiral, before 
firing a shot, sent a messenger to the 
governor demanding the surrender of 
the fortress within one hour. The 
memorable reply of Frontenac is still 
treasured by admirers of heroic 
phrases in the hour of picturesque 
danger. Said the old warrior, his eye 
blazing with anger: “No, I will an- 
swer your general only by the mouth 
of my cannons.” This incident is 
commemorated by the sculptor, He- 
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Copyrighted, 1884, by Francis Parkman. 
GENERAL WOLFE. 


Copyrighted, 1884, by Francis Parkman. 
GENERAL MONTCALM. 


By courtesy of Little, Brown & Company. 


bert, in his bronze statue of Fronte- 
nac, in the facade of the Parliament 
House. The quaint little church of 
Notre Dame des Victoires was built 
in celebration of this defeat of the in- 
vaders. While Wolfe was besieging 
Quebec in 1759, the fire from the 
Levis Batteries destroyed its roof and 
part of the walls. They were restored 
later, and a few years ago the embel- 
lishing hand of the painter was called 


into requisition to meet the demand 
of modern art. 

Wolfe’s victory at the battle of the 
Plains of Abraham cost the French 
king the jewel of his colonial empire, 
the loss of one of his greatest gen- 
erals, and the flower of a picked army. 
The whole territory was ceded to 
Britain in 1763 by the treaty of Paris, 
and though the language, laws and 
institutions of the French were 
granted them, a new flag claimed their 
allegiance, and that flag still flies at 
the King’s bastion of the citadel at 
Quebec. Two monuments emphasize 
this story of valor, the one on the 
field itself, which bears the legend, 
“Here died Wolfe victorious,” and 
not far off are the old Martello towers, 
four in number. The other shaft is in 
the governor’s garden, a _ pleasant 
breathing spot fronting the river. It 
is dedicated to the memory of the two 
heroes of the gallant struggle, Wolfe 
and Montcalm, and was put up in 
1827-8, under the auspices of the Earl 


THE WOLFE AND MONTCALM MONUMENT. 
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of Dalhousie, then govern- t 
or-general of Canada. The 
corner stone 

was laid with 
Masonic  hon- 
ors on the fif- 
teenth of No- 
vember in 1827, 

the officiating 
Grand Master 
being Claude 
Deéneéchaud, M. 
P, The inscrip- 
tion, much ad- 


mired by schol- b 
ars, Was’ com- 


posed in Latin 
by the late Dr. 


Fisher. Turned 
into English, 
the lines carved 
on the front of 
the sarcophagus 
read thus: 
“Valor gave them a common death, 
history a common fame, and posterity 
a common monument.” 

Another shaft on the St. Foye Road 
commemorates the achievements of 
the British and French soldier's, at the 
second battle of the Plains, in 1760. 
It is of bronze, and stands on a stone 
base, surmounted by a statue of Bel- 
lona, the gift of Prince Napoleon. 
The names of “Murray” and “Levis” 
stand out in bold relief. This pillar 
was placed in position in 1860. 

Ouebec was again at- 
tacked late at night, on the 
thirty-first of December, 
1775, by General Mont- 
gomery at the head of a 
small body of American 
soldiers. He made the as- 
sault, in a blinding snow- 
storm, by way of the Pres- 
de-Ville, which was narrow 
and cramped. It was his 
intention to carry the place 
by storm, and his force of 
seven hundred men were 
seasoned troops. He ad- 
vanced on the lower town 
from the west, along the 


KENT GATE, 
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ST. JOHN GATE. 


road between the river and 
, the foot of Cape Diamond, 
while Benedict Arnold had 
orders to proceed from the 
General Hospital by way of 
the St. Charles. A junction 
was to have been made by 
the two bodies at the base 
of Mountain Street, and the 
united division was to push 
through Prescott gate. Two 
feint attacks were to have 
been made on the west side, to at- 
tract the attention of the garrison, 
and Montgomery expected aid from 
disaffected Canadians within the 
walls of the city. This help, how- 
ever, was not forthcoming. The 
American general pressed on, de- 
spite his disappointment. He thought 
that his movements were unknown 
to the garrison; but this was not 
the case. The Canadian lookout 
saw the advancing foe in full march 
from Wolfe’s Cove, and heading di- 
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THE HARBOR OF QUEBEC, 


rectly for the post. But no sign was 
given, even when Montgomery halted 
his command within fifty yards of the 
barrier. A reconnoitre was made, but 
it revealed no token of preparation on 
the part of the Canadians. Then at 
the double quick Montgomery ad- 
vanced his followers, when to the dis- 
may of all a flash was seen and the 
loud report of a gun vibrated on the 
air. Another followed, and the ad- 
vance column of the attacking force 
was scattered. In a very few minutes 
the narrow defile was cleared, and the 
soldiers were panic-stricken. The 
general and his two aides-de-camp, 
Cheeseman and McPherson, were 
found dead in the snow. Montgom- 
ery’s sword, unsheathed, lay at his 
side. It was picked up by a drummer 
boy, and handed to Quartermaster 
General Thompson, one of Wolfe’s 
old Highlanders, who retained it in his 
family until a few years ago, when 
through the efforts of the Marquis of 
Lorne, then governor-general of Can- 
ada, his descendant disposed of it to 
a gentleman living on the banks of the 
Hudson, who was connected by mar- 
riage with the Montgomerys. 

The body of the slain general was 
conveyed within the walls of Quebec, 
and duly laid out in a little log house 


in St. Louis Street, where for many 
years tourists stopped to read the in- 
scription, in simple characters: 
“The body of 
General Montgomery, 
U.S. Army, 
was laid out 
in this house, 
31st Dec., 1775.” 

Barnum, the showman, tried to buy 
the structure for exhibition purposes, 
but the owner declined to part with it. 
It was rented for a while as a candy 
shop. It has within a few years been 
replaced by a handsome stone dwell- 
ing. 

After a rest of forty-three years inhis 
Quebec grave, the body of the general 
was removed to New York in June, 
1818, under the supervision of Louis 
Livingston, nephew of the widow. 
The expense of the transportation of 
the remains was borne by the state of 
New York. In December, 1894, some 
workmen making repairs near the St. 
Louis gate discovered the bones of 
the thirteen American soldiers who 
had fallen with Montgomery. They 
were coffined and re-interred under 
the flooring of the Militia Stores De- 
partment, by order of Colonel Forrest. 
Two young daughters of George M. 
Fairchild, Jr., the hermit-poet of Cap 
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NOTRE DAME CHURCH. 


the walled city of the north, and it 
fully justified its title to be considered 
as almost impregnable. but modern 
guns have lessened the value of old 
fortifications as means of defence. 
Still Quebec is yet strong and could 
be made stronger. It is built on the 
northern extremity of an elevated 
table-land which forms the left bank 
of the St. Lawrence for a distance of 
more than eight miles. The highest 
part of the headland is Cape Diamond, 
which takes its name from the quartz 
crystals which abound in the vicinity 
in great profusion, and are gathered 
by urchins in the summer time, and 
sold to tourists as souvenirs. The 


THE BASILICA, 


Rouge, erected a tablet to the memory 
of the dead soldiers, by popular sub- 
scription among friends. It bears this 
inscription: “Beneath this tablet re- 
pose the remains of thirteen American 
soldiers of General Montgomery’s 
army, who were killed in the assault 
on Quebec, December 3Ist, 1775. 
Placed to their memory by several 
American children.” 

For very many vears Quebec was 
known as the Gibraltar of America, 


citadel occupies a most commanding 
position 333 feet above the level of 
the river. It covers an area of two- 
score acres, and presents a steep and 
bold front on the southeast side, while 
towards the north and west the decliv- 
itv is more sloping and gradual. It 
was constructed by a company of 
sritish Royal Engineers; but under 
the French régime there were wooden 
fortifications on the same site, which 
were very costly. In 1823, the Duke 
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LITTLE CHAMPLAIN STREET. 


of Wellington approved of the plans 
for the reconstruction of the fortress 
and walls, and twenty-five millions of 
dollars were expended in their erec- 
tion. 

The citadel is usually the first place 
which the tourist visits. Access to it 
is easy, and the fine view from the 
King’s bastion and _ other 
coigns of vantage attracts the 
sight-seer and the lover of the 
picturesque and beautiful in 
nature. A picture is seen from 
every point, and the eye never 
tires of the splendid panorama 
which water, sky and hill and 
dale unite in presenting. The 
barracks are casemated and 
most of the buildings are 
bomb-proof. The chain-gate 
at the entrance is massive; and 
Dalhousie gate, where the 
guard-room is_ situated,. in- 
vites the inspection of the vis- 
itor. There are subterranean 
passages of communication, 
but these are not shown even 
to citizens. The governor- 
general of the Dominion has 
his summer residence at the 
eastern end of the officers 
quarters, from the platform 
of which a glorious view of 
the surrounding country may 
be obtained. During the ad- 


ministration of Lord Lorne, his con- 
sort, the Princess Louise, built a spa- 
cious ballroom from designs of her 
own, and here, during the stay of their 
Excellencies,luncheons, dinners, small 
dances, receptions, and balls take 
place at stated intervals. The Hog’s 
tack is a place to dread in winter, 
when the wind is keen and high, and 
a small gun captured at Bunker Hill 
by the British is shown to American 
tourists, by the military guide, with 
grim delight. The citadel was always 
garrisoned by an imperial force; but 
in 1871 the British regiments were 
called home, and ever since then a 
corps of Royal Canadian Artillery has 
taken their place. The old title of 
commandant of the citadel has been 
changed to that of commandant of 
the fortress. At the foot of Citadel 
Hill stands the building of the Gar- 
rison Club, which though military in 
name and including nearly every 
militia and volunteer officer in the 
city, has many of the leading citizens 
on its roll of active members. It 
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SIR WILFRID LAURIER. 


fronts on the Esplanade, a charming 
spot, where the troops at times are 
drilled and exercised. 

The fortifications of Quebec are 
more than three centuries old, having 
been modestly begun in order to pro- 
tect the handful of inhabitants from 
the marauding Indians. From such 
slender beginnings they grew, as the 
years passed away, to proportions of 
much magnitude, traces of which still 
remain with us. Three of the old 
gates were built by the French, viz., 
Palace gate, St. Louis gate and St. 
John’s gate. They were the original 
»gates of the city. It was through the 
first-named of these that the major 
portion of the Marquis de Montcalm’s 
army passed after the defeat at the 
Plains. St. Louis 
gate was built in 
1694; and St. 
John’s gate enjoys 
an anitiquity  al- 
most remote. 
In 1791 these three 
structures were re- 
ported to be in 
such a ruinous state 
that they were or- 
dered by the Brit- 
ish government to 
be pulled down 
and rebuilt. St. 


John’s gate remained in its new 
form until 1865, when to make room 
for increased traffic it was razed to 
the ground and a handsome and more 
modern gate replaced it. This gate 
was removed entirely a year or two 
ago. The Palace gate was rebuilt, and 
in 1874 it too experienced demolition. 
St. Louis gate suffered various vicissi- 
tudes of fortune until 1823, when the 
Duke of Wellington included it in the 
plan of defence adopted, and it was 
rebuilt, only to be taken down again 
in 1871, when the gate which now 
stands on the same site was erected. 
Kent gate, the latest structure of the 
kind in Quebec, was designed to form 
part of the Dufferin improvements, 
the full scheme of which was, how- 
ever, never carried out. It was built 
during the régime of the Marquis of 
Lorne, in 1879, the Princess Louise 
laying the corner stone in the pres- 
ence of a very large number of people. 
It was named after the Duke of Kent, 
the father of Queen Victoria, and 
grandfather of the Marchioness of 
Lorne. Her Majesty contributed 
towards the cost of this gate from her 
own private purse. 

Prescott gate and Hope gate were 
both built by the British govern- 
ment. The former, which commanded 
Mountain Hill, was reared in 1797, to 
replace a structure of pickets, and was 
named after General Robert Prescott, 
then the governor-general of Lower 
Canada. In 1871 it was removed also 
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to make room for the increased traffic. 
Hope gate, built in 1786, by Colonel 
Henry Hope, commandant of the 
troops in garrison and administrator 
of the province, was situated on the 
northern part of the ramparts. It fell 
a victim to the iconoclastic spirit of 
the time in 1874, and like Prescott 
gate was not replaced. The old gates 
are much missed by tourists ; but they 
had long survived their usefulness, 
and utilitarianism claimed them, and 
they passed away, not to rise again. 


Champlain lived for a time in one 
of the buildings of the fort which he 
built. But the chateau proper itself 
was not commenced until 1647. In 
1694, Count Frontenac demolished it, 
and rebuilt it on the original founda- 
tions. As time passed the edifice was 
remodelled and enlarged, in which 
condition it endured until 1834, when 
it was destroyed by fire. Lord Dur- 
ham had the ruins removed, and built 
the terrace which was named after 
him, but, greatly lengthened, is now 


THE CHATEAU 


The Chateau St. Louis, the official 
residence of the governors of Quebec, 
was at one time composed of three 
buildings, viz., Fort St. Louis, Cha- 
teau St. Louis and Haldimand Castle. 
Bouchette in his “Topography of 
Lower Canada,” published in 1815, 
says that the fort of St. Louis “cov- 
ered about four acres of ground, and 
formed nearly a parallelogram ; on the 
western side two strong bastions on 
each angle were connected by a cur- 
tain, in the centre of which was a 
sally port; the other faces presented 
works of nearly a similar description, 
but of less dimensions.” 


FRONTENAC. 


known as Dufferin Terrace,—a prom- 
enade 1,400 feet long, the favorite re- 
sort of ladies and gentlemen during 
the summer season, and commanding 
one of the grandest views of the city. 
It is on this site that the Champlain 
monument stands, and it is here also 
that the Chateau Frontenac—Que- 
bec’s palace hotel—is situated. In 
1784, Sir Frederick Haldimand, gov- 
ernor-general, added a wing to the old 
castle, which three years later became, 
according to the diarist, Quartermas- 
ter General Thompson, “a building of 
note.” Great receptions were held 
within its spacious walls. The sailor 
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prince, William, Duke of Clarence, 
was entertained there, and there were 
many other personages of high posi- 
tion who enjoyed the hospitality of 
successive viceroys. This building 
was occupied by the Laval Normal 
School until it was demolished to 
make room, in March, 1891, for the 
new hotel, which has already been 
described as palatial. In December, 
1893, it was opened for the reception 
of guests. To the genius of Mr. 
Bruce Price are due the architectural 
beauty and comfort of this hostelry, 
which is a magnet in drawing people 
to the ancient capital. The house is 
well appointed throughout, and the 
management leaves nothing 
to be desired. Its success 
from the beginning was as- 
sured, and only a little over 
‘a year ago a new wing was 
added to the original build- 
ing. 

The grand battery af- 
fords a noble prospect in- 
deed, and is the resort on 
fine days and cool summer 
evenings of thousands of 
people. 

Ouebec is well off in 
buildings of a more or 


less public character. Among the 
principal of these are the parlia- 
mentary and departmental buildings, 
—a stately pile situated on the Grande 
Allee, commenced at the close of Lord 
Dufferin’s term of office and com- 
pleted during the administration of 
his successor, the Marquis of Lorne. 
The large rooms devoted to the sit- 
tings of the Legislature are very 
handsome. The legislative council 
chamber is furnished in red, and the 
legislative assembly in green, The 
provincial parliamentary library is 
housed in this building. The main 
entrance faces Dufferin Avenue, and 
immediately in front of it is a large 
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stone basin, surmounted by a bronze 
group of Indians, and containing a 
fountain. The facade is enriched by 
bronze statues of Count Frontenac, 
the Earl of Elgin, Generals Wolfe and 
Montcalm, Levis and De Salaberry. 
Places are reserved for others whose 
careers in Quebec shed lustre on the 
country. On the very top is another 
historic group in bronze. ‘These fig- 
ures are the work of M. Hebert, a 
Canadian sculptor, whose studio is in 
Paris. In front of Drill Hall is the 
monument, erected to the memory of 


COTE OF 
ABRAHAM. 
Major Short and 
Sergeant Wal- 
lick of the 
Royal Canadian 
artillery, | who 
were blown up 
at the great St. 
Sauveur fire, 
1889, while in 
the performance 
of their duty in staying the ravages of 
that fierce conflagration. The Drill 
Hall or armory, where the troops ex- 
ercise, a strikingly handsome struc- 
ture, is situated a few hundred feet 
away from Grande Allee. The new 
courthouse on St. Louis Street was 
erected at a cost of nearly a million 
of dollars. It occupies a prominent 
position, and contains all the court- 
rooms, with the exception of the 


Recorder’s Court, which is in the City 
Hall, built on the site of the old Jesuit 


ST. 


barracks,—a spacious and comforta- 
ble pile, which enjoys the reputation 
of having been built within the esti- 
mate. In this building are also to be 
found the offices of the mayor, the 
treasurer of the city, the chief of po- 
lice, the chief of the fire department, 
the city solicitors, the tax collectors, 
etc. The council chamber is prettily 
decorated, and affords ample accom- 
modation for the deliberations of the 
chief magistrate and his council of 
thirty members. ‘The post office is 
massively built, and at one time was 
commodious 
enough for the 
business done 
within its walls; 
but at present 
the officials are 
cramped for 
room, and addi- 
tions will likely 
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JOHN STREET. 


be made to it. Travellers are 
attracted to this spot for other 
purposes than securing their mail 
matter. Facing Buade Street, and 
embedded in the northern facade 
of the post office, is a tablet represent- 
ing a dog gnawing a bone. This is 
the famous golden dog, the chien 
d'or, immortalized by Kirby in a long 
novel, a short tale by Besant and 
Rice, in essays by Lemoine and 
Chambers, and in poetry by bards of 
various degrees of merit. The history 
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of the tragic event connected with the 
house which flourished on this site, so 
many years ago, is too well known 
for further allusion here. We may, 
however, print the lines which are to 
be seen in gilt letters on the tablet. 
They run as follows: 


“Je suis un chien qui ronge l’os, 

En le rongeant je prends mon repos, 

Un temps viendra qui n'est pas venu, 

Que je mordray qui m’aura mordu. 
1736 ” 


The Custom House, with its tower- 
ing dome, which can be seen for miles 
off, is a compact and strongly con- 


MONTMORENCY. 


structed building, as is also the stone 
warehouse close by, where the ap- 
praisers hold sway. The Masonic 
Hall is on St. Louis Street, across the 
way from the old St. Louis Hotel— 
now vacant—which is just alongside 
of the Academy of Music, where such 
artists as Sir Henry Irving, Madame 
Albani, Toole, the English comedian, 
Charles Dillon and Charles Matthews 
appeared. Up to the time of Sir 
Henry Irving’s arrival in Quebec, in 
1884, the Academy was known as the 
Music Hall, but the title was changed 
at the request of the eminent trage- 
dian, who was sorely vexed to see his 
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name figuring on a Music Hall pro- 
gramme. The Basilica, or Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, an irregular cut- 
stone building, 216 feet long by 180 
feet wide, and containing many fine 
oil paintings, was built between the 
years 1647 and 1666, the first bishop 
of the colony, Monseigneur Laval, 
consecrating it in the last-named year. 
Father Poucet celebrated the first 
mass in it on December 24, 1650. In 
1657 the Basilica regularly 
opened for the worship of God. There 
are several mural tablets in this 
church, sacred to the memory of the 
early Jesuit and Recollet missionaries, 
and governors. Upwards of 4,000 
persons can be accommodated at a 
service. The Seminary Chapel which 
adjoins the Basilica was completed in 
1891, and replaces the interesting old 
church which, with many art treas- 
ures, was destroyed by fire. The car- 
dinal’s palace is a large and handsome 
edifice of cut stone. It is well fur- 
nished throughout, while the throne- 
room, where the head of the archdio- 
cese holds his receptions on New 
Year’s day and other occasions, is 
gorgeously equipped, furniture and 
hangings being in cardinal red and 
very beautiful. 

Quebec is well supplied with nun- 
neries and convents and charitable in- 
stitutions. The Hotel Dieu, which is 
a large hospital, was founded in 1639 
by the Duchess of Aiguillon; and 
there are the General Hospital (1693), 
St. Bridget’s asylum, the gray nun- 
nery, the lunatic asylum at Beaufort, 
managed by nuns, the Good Shep- 
herd’s convent, the convent of the 
Sacred Heart, the convent of the St. 
Franciscan” nuns,—the latter a new 
institution on Grande Allee,—and the 
Ursuline convent. 

Madame de la Peltrie founded the 
Ursulines in 1639. It has suffered 
much since then by fire. Built in 
1641, it was burned down nine years 
later, when it was rebuilt. In 1686 it 
again fell a victim to the flames. Once 
more it was erected. To-day it forms 
a part of the new building, and is sit- 
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uated in the rear of the modern wing 
which faces Garden and Parloir 
Streets. The Ursuline is a cloistered 
convent. A large grating divides the 
church from the choir. To the for- 
bidden ground no one of the outside 
world has gained admission, unless in 
company with a member of the royal 
family, the governor-general or the 
provincial lieutenant-governor. In 
this institution higher education is 
given to some three hundred board- 
ing pupils, drawn from the United 
States and Canada. A large number 
of day pupils also attend. ‘The chapel 
is rich in fine paintings, and a couple 
of ivory crucifixes of great value and 
merit are shown. These are wonder- 
ful pieces of art. They are probably 
five centuries old, and the artist who 
carved them is unknown, but his 
splendid work stands out and attests 
his genius. Among the oils is that 
masterpiece of the French school, 
“Jesus sitting down at Meat in Si- 
mon’s House,” by Philippe de Cham- 
pagne. When Prince Napoleon vis- 
ited Quebec, some years ago, he of- 
fered a high price for it, but the wise 
churchmen respectfully declined the 
offer. This Champagne belonged to 
the set which was sent to Quebec a 
hundred odd years ago from Paris, 
among a lot of paintings rescued from 
the French mob of the old-time com- 
munists. All schools of art are here 
represented; there are the works of 
the noted Italian, German, Spanish, 
Flemish, French and English paint- 
ers of three and four centuries ago, 
though of course only a few at their 
best. In 1837, J. Prud’homme painted 
his Bishop of St. Nonus, admitting to 
penance Ste. Pelagie. It is a brilliant 
canvas, and is shown here under a 
good light. In this chapel is the tab- 
let erected to the memory of Mont- 
calm, whose bones lie buried there. 
His skull in a glass case may be seen 
in the apartments of the chaplain. 
Tourists love to attend vespers in the 
Ursuline chapel on Sundays, as the 
music is very impressive. It was in 
the Ursuline convent that Fraser’s 
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gallant Highlanders were quartered 
after the battle of the Plains in 
1759. 

The Anglican Cathedral adjoins the 
Place d’Armes. It was built by the 
British government, the king, George 
the Third, presenting the communion 
plate, which is of solid silver, and 
cost £2,000 sterling. This church, 
which was consecrated in 1804, is 
plain and substantial and in the 
Roman style. The mural tablets are 
most interesting and attract many vis- 
itors, as do also the old colors of the 
69th Regiment of foot, which in 1870 
were deposited by Lieutenant Col- 
onel Bagot, after his regiment had 
been presented on the Esplanade 
with new colors by Prince Arthur, 
Duke of Connaught. There are nine 
Roman Catholic churches, five Church 
of England, two Presbyterian, one 
Methodist, one Baptist, and one 
French Protestant. Five large mar- 
kets supply the people with meats, 
fish and country produce. A striking 
building is the Y. M. C. A. Hall, 
which has swimming baths, a gymna- 
sium, recreation parlors and a library 
and reading-room. The quarters of 
the Salvation Army are situated in 
the Congregational Church. 

Quebec is well equipped with edu- 
cational establishments. The Boys’ 
High School and Girls’ High School, 
the Commercial Academy, Laval Uni- 
versity and Morrin College enjoy ex- 
cellent reputations as halls of learn- 
ing. Laval University derives its 
name from the first bishop of the dio- 
cese, who founded in 1663 the sem- 
inary for the training of priests. It 
was instituted in 1852 by a royal 
charter from Queen Victoria and a 
charter from Pope Pius IX. The 
building is large and spacious, and 
the universitv, which is held in high 
esteem as the principal cducational 
establishment of the Roman Catho- 
lics, is well supplied with apparatus, 
a library of over 90,000 volumes, a 
museum, geological specimens, and a 
picture gallery containing several 
works of rare merit bv old masters 


and modern painters. Laval has a 
strong staff of professors, lay and cler- 
ical; the faculties are theology, law, 
medicine and arts. In connection 
with this institution are the grand 
seminary founded in 1663, where 
theology is taught, and the minor 
seminary for literature and philoso- 
phy. Seven colleges and seminaries 
are affiliated with the  univer- 
sity. Morrin College (Presbyterian), 
founded by the late Dr. Morrin, is af- 
filiated with McGill University of 
Montreal, and has two faculties, divin- 
ity and arts. 

There are no free public libraries in 
Quebec, but the Literary and Histor- 
ical Society, the oldest chartered in- 
stitution of the kind in Canada, 
founded by the Earl of Dalhousie in 
1824, the Canadian Institute, the 
Geographical Society, the Advocates’ 
Library, and the others named else- 
where in this paper have valuable col- 
lections of books, charts and maps. 

Quebec is well lighted with gas and 
electricity. The two lines of horse- 
cars, which did good service in their 
day,: have been superseded by the 
electric cars, which are extensively 
patronized by visitor and citizen alike. 
Connection is had with all parts of 
Canada and the United States by sev- 
eral railway lines, and the city is at 
the head of ocean steamship naviga- 
tion to Europe. The head offices of 
three banks are situated in Quebec, 
viz., the Quebec Bank, the Union 
Bank of Canada, and La Banque Na- 
tionale; but many of the leading 
banks of the Dominion have branches 
in the city, which do a thriving busi- 
ness. 

Shipbuilding was fornf€rly one of ° 
the chief industries of Quebec, but of 
late vears very few wooden ships have 
been built. ‘It was at the port of the 
ancient capital that the Royal William 
was launched, a craft which enjoys 
the distinction of being the first 
steamer to cross the Atlantic Ocean 
propelled wholly by steam. The keel 
was laid in the autumn of 1830, and 
the builder was James Goudie. The 
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governor-general, Lord Aylmer, and 
his wife were present at the launch, 
the latter giving the vessel her name. 
Military bands supplied the music, 
and the shipping in the harbor was 
gay with bunting. On the fourth of 
August, 1833, she left Quebec for 
London, commanded by Captain 
McDougall, and made the voyage in 
twenty-five days. Her supply of coal 
was 254 chaldrons. 

Manufacturing is carried on to 
some extent, the principal manufac- 
tures being iron castings, machinery, 
cutlery, nails, leather, musical instru- 
ments, boots and shoes, paper, india- 
rubber goods, ropes, tobacco, steel, 
etc. The staple export is timber, the 
greater portion of the shipments 
reaching town from the Ottawa and 
St. Maurice districts. Of late years 
extensive shipments have been made 
of pulp. 

The walks about the city are ex- 
ceedingly attractive. The Esplanade 
is an inviting spot, and so is Victoria 
Park, which in the summer is filled 
with people. Spencerhood, the resi- 
dence of the lieutenant-governor, re- 
minds the traveller of one of those 
grand parks of the British nobility. 
[t commands a splendid view of the 
river, and is situated at a convenient 
distance from the city. In the upper 
town most of the retail shops are 
found, while the lower town is the 
home of the wholesale stores, coal 
yards, the banks, brokerage offices 
and insurance companies. St. Roch’s 
has developed into a busv hive of in- 
dustry. In that section of the city are 
to be seen business establishments 
which need fear little rivalry from 
any place on the continent. 

Ouebec is full of quaint nooks 
and corners. Breakneck-Stairs, Dog 
Lane, and Little Champlain Street 
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will interest the artist in search of 
something odd in city scenery. The 
Plains of Abraham and the point at 
which Wolfe effected his landing, the 
Beaufort flats, the queer houses with 
sloping and tinned roofs, the caleche 
in which every tourist takes a ride, to 
enjoy the novelty of a peculiar means 
of locomotion not elsewhere availa- 
ble, except, perhaps, at Murray Bay 
and Cacouna, favorite summer re- 
sorts for Quebecers, have attractions 
which cannot be gainsaid. The old 
town is a wonder city indeed. 

But then there are many delightful 
drives. Montmorenci Falls and the 
Natural Steps are known far and 
wide. The cataract is one hundred 
feet higher than the famed Niagara. 
Lorette Falls, where one gets a 
glimpse of the old home of the Huron 
tribe,—for on the way your caleche 
driver will take you through the two 
Lorettes, Indian and French Lorette, 
—is full of interest. On the way to 
Montmorenci you pass through the 
lovely village of Beaufort, gorgeous 
in scenery and affluent in rocking- 
chairs. There is a drive to St. Foye 
Church; there is another along the 
Gomin Road; there is still another 
to Sillery and to Cap Rouge. Indeed, 
there is no end of them. And if you 
wish to see Chateau Bigot, Cha- 
teau Richer, Ste.. Anne de Beauport 
and its shrine, and the crutches and 
walking-sticks left by the pilgrims, 
who, in thousands, annually visit the 
sacred scene of miraculous cures, or 
the beautiful and fertile Isle of Or- 
leans, one of the gardens of Canada, 
the visit will well repay vou for the 
time spent in the doing of the trip. 
To all the places indicated the roads 
are fairlv good for the bicycler or the 
horseman. Across the river is Point 
Levis.—but that is “another story.” 
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A LILY OF LONDON BRIDGE. 
By Virna Sheard. 
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OYCE sat long at her window 
J after her father had locked the 

outer door and gone 
favorite haunts. 

Persuasions had failed to change 
the girl’s mind. She would not go 
to the bear-baiting. Then had 
Davenport named other places of 
fashion and amusement where the 
crowd was mixed from all classes. 
Chief amongst them was the “Knave 
of Clubs,” a popular inn on Bridge 
Street, which owned a ball room 
waxed and polished till it mirrored 
the gay dancers. There might she 
learn to trip a coranto or galliard 
with the best of them. But Joyce 
shook her head and would not listen. 
So he had gone out, muttering oaths 
between clenched teeth. 

Now she was alone watching the 
moon rise. Up it came, softly lum- 
inous, almost as though it were a big 
golden bubble floating out of the 
‘water. It transfigured the dingy 
places by the river side, touched with 
silver the Tower turrets, and shone 
pityingly upon the sad _ burdens 
raised on the spiked gates. 

The girl leaned out into the sweet, 
dewy darkness, listening to a night- 
bird calling with mournful insist- 
ence. Now and again a little chill 
went over her; that was when she 
fancied she saw a knife fall with des- 
perate swiftness,—down it came and 
glanced across a man’s masked face 
turned towards her! 

Life seemed to have come to a 
stop with Joyce Davenport. The 
past was nothing; the future less. 
To live was only to see again, if but 
for a moment, that gracious figure, 
all-in dusky brown: to hear him 
speak. 
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to his 


“Trouble not thy pretty head 
about me, little maid,” he had said. 
Oh, vain warning! for what else was 
there in all the world to think or 
dream of? 

She chided herself grievously for 
having been over-bold in giving him 
the kerchief, then smiled at the 
thought that he had it still. 

By and by, as these things went 
through her mind, she suddenly re- 
membered that there was the ker- 
chief to be returned. “Iwas a 
dainty one, and broidered with little 
lilies. Then would she see him; or, 
no—peradventure ‘twould the 
aged serving-man who would bring 
it. And her father might meet him 
and bid him about his business; or, 
worse still, might he not come him- 
self—to-night—even while she was 
dreaming thus—and seeing none 
about the toll-house but old Silas, 
leave the kerchief with him, and so 
depart. "Twas over late for that, per- 
chance, for the moon was now above 
the Tower; yet she would away to 
the bridge to speak with the old 
sailor. 

Swiftly she slipped through the 
dark rooms; then, throwing back the 
window, she called softly. 

Silas was dozing against the 
gate, even, indeed, snoring unme- 
lodiously from time to time; but he 
heard the girl’s voice instantly, and 
started towards her, his peg-leg 
making an echoing thud at each step. 

“How now, Mistress,” he said, 
“is aught wrong?” 

“No! ‘no, nothing is amiss,” she 
answered; but “prithee tell me, 
good Silas, hast seen to-night a tall 
man, in high riding-boots with battle- 
mented tops, brown jerkin, and hat 
with pheasant’s feather? Think 
quickly, good Silas.” 


A LILY 
The sailor rubbed his _ eyes, 
yawned, and then pulled at his 
frowsy forelock. 
“Art sure ‘twas a_ pheasant’s 


feather?” he asked. 

“Yes! ves!” she said, leaning to- 
wards him; “an’ thou could’st not 
mistake him for another; he is 
vastly tall and most comely. He 
hath a clean-shaven chin with a dim- 
ple fair in the centre. Rememberest 
thou now, Silas?” 

“Art sure of the dimple?” asked 
he laboriously. 

“Oh! quite, quite sure, dear Silas. 
It is a dimple not to be forgotten. 
Pray thee tell me if he spoke to thee 
and what he said.” 

“T saw him not,” answered the old 
man, smiling to himself in the dark. 
“An’ thou’st best to bed, Madam 
Joyce. ‘Tis not for thee to be think- 
ing about dimples in a man’s chin. 
Gadzooks! thy father’d make short 
work o’ him an’ '\» crossed his path. 
Know’st thou not why he keeps thee 
so close, sweeting?”’ 

“Nay. Tell me then, Silas. I can 
guess no good reason, though my 
head aches with thinking.” 

“Why, then, he'd marry thee to 
some fine gentleman. Thou art not 
for every market. Dost never look 
in thy copper mirror, lass?  I’faith, 
there are no such eyes as thine in 
England!” 

“Thou art talking nonsense, good 
Silas! Where hast thou been to see 
the court beauties? Marry then, but 
the Queen herselfi—though she be 
not over young—is most marvellous 
fair. I’faith an’ I had a few jewels 
and a silken gown I| would pass; 
think’st thou not so? But, alas! I 
have naught but one of russet an’ 
one of white.” 

“Thou may’st have more yet. Ay! 
farthingales and fluted ruffs, and 
such fal-de-rols as the gentles wear, 
all when thy ship comes in. An’ 
when thou be’est stiff with gold lace, 
an’ bedecked so _ grandly, perad- 
venture thou’lt forget Silas, who 
would give the last bit o° timber in 
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his old hulk just to serve thee? Wilt 
forget him, lass?”’ 

“Never! good Silas, 
should such time come.” 

“Well-a-day! I trow thou wilt 
not. Hast heard of the great funeral 
on the morrow? ‘Twill be the last 
of the old Earl of Oxford.” 

“Speak not of funerals to-night. 
I like not the subject.” 

“An’ why not, then? ‘Tis to be a 
grand show, sweet Mistress. Seven 
score of nobles follow, all in black 
velvet! Ask thy father to let me 
take thee, for thou need’st some 
sight-seeing at thy time o’ life. 
"Twill run through Fleet Street to 
Westminster.” 

“Prithee be still, good Silas. 
See’st thou not a man yonder half 
in shadow? I fancy he weareth 
high boots with battlemented tops! 
Ah! he cometh this way! An’ he 
asks aught answer him civilly, an’ 
thou desirest to please me.” 

Jovee drew back her flaxen head 
and held her breath to listen. 

Presently she heard a voice, the 
voice of the one who had thrown 
the knives, speaking to the sailor. 
There was a tone in it that brought 
the old man to an attitude of atten- 
tion. He feared his master, but dare 
not disobey this stranger. They 
turned together to the window, and 
Silas looked within. 

“Art there, Mistress Joyce?” he 
said half-sullenly. “Here be one 
who must have a word with thee, 
leastwise, would not be _ denied. 
Heaven send he be quick over it; 
thy father is not pleasant company 
when he returneth late.” 

The girl looked out and saw be- 
hind Silas the graceful figure of the 


never! 


juggler. He wore no mask, and in 
the moonlight his face was white 
like marble, and the long. cut 
showed plainly from check to chin. 

“Thou hast led me a dance, little 
maid,” he said, laughingly; “I 
hunted thee up hill and down dale! 


and by mv faith thou art worth it 
all! Come, tell me why thou did’st 
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gaze at me so to-day? Thine heart 
was looking through those won- 
drous blue eyes, and it set me a- 
tremble so that my knives went 
down like a shower of devils! 
Egad! I am not one to be so easily 
overset.”’ 

Leaning against the casement, he 
covered the girl’s small hands with 
his brown one. ‘Look not so at me, 
an’ thou would’st have me keep a cool 
head little maid. I am but mortal.” 

“Who art thou?” she said, softly. 

“Did I not tell thee, then?” an- 
swered the man. “A _ ne’er-do-well. 
One who has sown as fine a crop of 
wild oats as any gentle—as any fellow 
in England.” 

“Hast done evil deeds?” she 
asked with a quiver in her voice. “Is 
it why thou wear’st the mask? If 
‘so, Master Juggler, why comest 
thou to me?” 

“Ah!” he answered, looking down 
at her, “I doubt not ’tis because 
thou art the very opposite of all I 
am, or ever will be. I believe, not 
that like attracts like, but rather the 
reverse. Moreover, I could not 
banish thy face, little maid. I saw 
more than thine eyes looking at me 
through the yellow light. I saw 
thy soul. Peradventure ‘tis but to 
ask for thy prayers, I came _ to- 
night. Think’st thou so?” 

“Nay, I know not,” she answered; 
then with a little sigh, “Hast been 
so very wicked? Hast ever killed 
a man?” 

The juggler gave a short laugh, 
and his face, bold, dare-devil, half 
tender, bent towards hers. 

“Ay,” he said, “that have I. Two 
of them. I would I could have an- 
swered thee differently. But ‘twas 
done in fair duelling, mark you. 
Listen, then. I am like the prodigal 
son, in this much, that I have jour- 
neyed into far countries and spent 
my .substance in riotous living. ‘A 
short life, and a merry one.’ ’Tis 
the song of the greencoat in the 
grass, little maid, and I have joined 
him at it. As for my sins, put down 


all those thou canst think of, save 
that of breaking faith and thou wilt 
have a fair sum of them.” 

“T will think no evil of thee,” she 
said simply. “And dost not remem- 
ber ’twas he who so journeyed into 
the far country that came home 
again, and was forgiven? Now go, 
my father wishes not to have me 
awake when he returns.” 

“Dost fear what he will say and 
he find me by thy window?” 

“Nay,” answered Joyce, “I have 
done no wrong; why should I fear? 
But go thou quickly, for truly he is 
a dangerous man to meet at times, 
and I fear for thee.” 

“Thou art the sweetest maid in 
England,” said the man passionately, 
“and I will surely see thee to-mor- 
row.” 

“No! no!” she cried, throwing out 
her hands in protest. “Indeed no, I 
am over busy in the afternoon.” 

“Ay! so am I, for I ride to the 
Duke’s funeral—” 

“Then thou art a noble,’ 
with quick thought. 

“Dost think so?” he answered, 
smiling. “After what I told thee? 
Why, what is’t to be noble then, 
little maid? So—I will not tarry 
longer. Fare-thee-well, and dream 
not of falling daggers. Yes! yes, 
thou may’st; for then, marry, thou'lt 
dream of mie.” 

Down the bridge he went, with 
light, buoyant step, and the girl 
watched him till he passed into the 
gloom beyond, then sighed, and 
pressed her two hands against her 
heart. 

“T wish not to have him return,” 
she said, ‘an’ yet I do; never have I 
seen such another, for all he doth be- 
little himself. <IT'wice have I heard of 
the Duke’s funeral within an hour, 
and methinks ‘twas a bat that flew 
above our heads as we talked. I like 
not such sorry omens.” 

Then twelve struck, and as Joyce 
listened, three men came past the 
bridge-tower; arms locked to keep 
themselves upright. They sang in 


she said 
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different key, but with apparent en- 
joyment, an old hunting song: 


“Come merry, merry, gentlemen 
An’ haste thee all away— 

For we will hunt the jolly, jolly fox 
At breaking o’ the day.” 


The listener knew well whose high 
tenor it was that held the sweet top 
notes. She closed the window and 
waited. 

Presently came the sound of Silas 
sleepily greeting the toll-taker. 

“Is’t thou, good Master Daven- 
port? Keep thee on thy legs, then; 
faith thou hast no more stiffening 
in thee than a wet rag; thou'lt sleep 
in thy boots to-night. Nay, hang not 
so on my neck. Marry! thy doublet’s 
in sorry plight, ne’er lace nor tag to't. 
Thou never wor’st that hat away; 
some knave hath thine, I’J]l warrant, 
an’ the best o’ the bargain. Steady 
then, maister. Ste-ady then, break- 
ers ahead! Mind thee, ‘tis but a peg 
on my weatherside, an’ t’other one, 
starboard leg’s, a bit bowed out. 
Ste-ady, then!”’ 

So they lumbered in, the door shut 
close, and while the old sailor latched 
it, Joyce sought her room, with fast- 
beating heart, and misty eyes. 

“IT owe him naught,” she thought 
bitterly, “neither respect nor obedi- 
ence, yet | would ‘twere possible to 
give him both.” 


Next night when the world grew 
quiet the juggler came to the little 
shadowy window, and again old Silas 
listened to voices fresh and sweet, and 
brimming over with a melody of 
youth. 

So it went till two weeks had gone 
by. Ever the old sailor saw his little 
mistress come to the casement, after 
dark fell, and wait for one who never 
failed her. 

Then came a night when, after the 
tall, brown figure had gone, another 
came—one bent and spare—yet ner- 
vously quick in movement. He 
glided from out the shadow and went 
stealthily towards the toll-house, then 


stopped, looking up and down. See- 
ing the sailor near by, he crossed to 
him, and touched him on the arm. 

“IT would speak with Mistress 
Joyce Davenport, she who talked 
with my master but lately.” 

“*Tis not an hour for any to speak 
with her,” said Silas gruffly. “I like 
not these doings, neither thy master’s 
nor thine. I know him for the 
thrower of balls and knives at bridge- 
foot. Marry! I would end it an’ I had 
the heart; the little lass says naught, 
but she looketh at me with eyes that 
plead. Yet I would kill him, an’ he 
played her false. “Tis a very coil. 
Best get thee gone. See, an’ the toll- 
man happens home early to-night, 
the devil’s own temper’ll bear him 
company.” 

“I fear not, an’ indeed ‘tis not near 
the stroke of eleven. I pray thee call 
thy mistress. Thou art no judge of 
my need to see her. Good master 
toll-man, I pray thee!” 

Silas noted the trembling voice and 
saw by a flickering link at the gate 
that the old face was drawn and 
sharp with some intense feeling. 

“Bide thee under yon gable, then, 
an’ I will call the lass. But I be an 
old fool for my pains. An’ thou make 
not short work, | will shut the case- 
ment.” 

“As short as I can, Heaven 
knows,” answered the other, “but 
‘twill take a little time.” 

Then came Joyce again hastily, 
fearing she knew not what. From 
the velvet hood over her head, her 
face looked out white and flower-like, 
and a candle she held, shaded by one 
hand, threw shadows up and over it. 

“This one also,” said the sailor, 
with a jerk of his thumb backward, 
“would have a word with thee. ‘Tis 
coming to a pass. Bid him be quick. 
I want no broken heads to bind when 
thy father comest back.” 

Joyce saw a thin, dark form and a 
head of snowy hair worn in a queue; 
then she blew out the light. 

“Thou art Mistress Joyce Daven- 
port?” 
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“Ay!” she answered, “I am the toll- 
master’s daughter.” 

“They call thee, hereabouts, ‘The 
Lily of the Bridge,’ and by vastly 
good right.” 

Joyce put her hands to her ears 
and laughed lightly. 

“Go to! go to, good gentleman!” 
Thou art surely past making pretty 
speeches. ‘Tis late. I would be 
through an’ to my room. Hast any 
word of import? If not—ah!—is't 
so then? | do remember now. 
Thou art he who stood by the table of 
knives—is’'t not so? Speak on, 
quickly. ‘Hast brought a message?” 

“No message, sweet lady, but in 
truth a word of import. My master 
hath been here each night for two 
weeks, as I count; sometimes but for 
a little space, again for longer. He 
doth not befool old Michael. He 
hath made love to thee—thou canst 
not deny it.” 

The lovely face in the hood grew 
rosy. “Try not my patience,” she 
said; “thy business had best not 
touch such matters.” 

“Nevertheless I spoke truth. He 
hath made love to thee, and thou— 
thou hast bewitched him till I know 
him not. Now hark ’e! Dost know 
the name of him who stands on Lon- 
don Bridge at sundown and juggles 
for the people’s sport?” A ring of 
suppressed wrath sounded in the 
words. “Hath he acquainted thee 
with his name, good Mistress Daven- 
port?” 

The man could see two little hands 
cling to the wooden sill—tight, tight. 

“Ay! I know his name,” she an- 
swered, “though /ie told me _ not. 
Look you, I saw the passing of the 
great Duke’s funeral, and the gentles 
who followed clothed in black velvet. 
Thy master rode with them, un- 
masked. One near me in the crowd 
pointed to him jestingly and said, 
‘Yonder goes the young Lord of 
Yelverton, who hath squandered 
more gold crown pieces and rose- 
nobles than any dandy of them all, 
from London to Land’s End.’ ’Twas 


Heaven rest them, died 


so I learned thy master’s name, good 
sir.” 

“Dost know, then, why he playeth 
by the South Tower?” 

“Nay!” she cried, with soft eager- 
ness. “Nay, tell me, I pray thee; ’tts 
best thou should’st.”’ 

“Listen, then,” answered the man, 
with a quick glance around. “He 
thou knowest as the juggler is indeed 
the young Lord of Yelverton. Soft— 
I would not be overheard, and the 
watch cometh by. Now, again, ’tis 
also true he hath played fast and loose 
with two goodlie fortunes. See you, 
when he came of age there were none 
to advise or control. “Iwas in this 
wise: my lord and_ my lady, 
within a 
short space of each other, leaving no 
lawful guardian for the lad. There 
was not one in England near of kin, 
therefore the Crown appointed Lord 
Dudley to the care of the young 
master and estates. My lord troub- 
led but little over the matter, and 
the lad grew up without control of 
any, a bit wild, yet sweet in temper. 
When at one and twenty he came to 
his own (an’ there were vast lands in 
France as well, for my lady had been 
a French woman), he made short 
work of all the gold that had been 
storing up for his pleasure. 

“T canst not tell thee how it went, 
but, marry, ‘twas like water through 
a sieve, or sand through the fingers. 


The whole world was his friend 
then, though none cared for him, 
for himself alone, but just old 
Michael. 


“The lad had ever been ungovern- 
able save by his mother’s gentleness, 
and there were plenty to lead him 
from her memory. It went like a 
fairy tale, Mistress Davenport, for my 
master was as much at home in 
France as England, and everywhere 
had a gay company at his heels. He 
lived like a Prince of the blood, and 
when the foreign moneys were spent, 
saddled the home estates with griev- 
ous debt. When all went the same 
road, he shipped to America with 
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some of Sir Walter Raleigh’s men, I 
following ever. 

“"Twas upon that long voyage 
that my lord learned from a queer 
Indian fellow of the East, brown 
limbed and supple as_ willow, the 
curious tricks of throwing balls and 
knives—ay! an’ many another folly 
which goeth for magic. ‘Twas a 
pastime when the sea lay like 
a blue mirror and the sun warmed 
idle sails and a quiet deck.” 

The old fellow stopped breathlessly 
and drew his hand across his eyes as 
though to dispel some vision. 

“Have patience, sweet lady. The 
story is hard to unravel. We 
returned again to England after 
a year of wandering in the strange 
New World, an’ ’tis now thou need’st 
listen. Not long since came word 
that an old friend of Lord Yelverton’s 
father, one Frazer of Dundee (a dour 
man—an’ o’er strange in many ways), 
was dead, an’ had bequeathed all his 
horde of wealth to my master. Ah! 
but there it did not end. There were 
conditions, mark you.” 

The old voice stopped. And in the 
pause came the sound of Joyce Dav- 
enport’s heart beating quick, quick, 
like a bird against cage bars. 

“Full well did old Frazer of 
Dundee know my Lord Harry and 
his spendthrift ways. The conditions 
were these, therefore, as the man of 
law read, I listening also: 

‘When Lord Henry Yelverton, by the 
craft of his hand, earneth twenty golden 
guineas in the space of one month then 
shall he enter into full possession of all 
land and moneys mentioned in the said 
will; provided also that he wed upon the 
same day the niece of Donald Frazer, 
who was also his ward and rich in her own 
right.’ 

“This, sweet Mistress Davenport, 
read the man of law in my hearing— 
with much mouthing of words that 
have slipped my memory. My young 
lord laughed long, and as at a jest 
when he heard. ‘I have a craft, Sir 
Lawyer,’ he said, ‘an honest one in 
sooth, ‘whereby I can earn the gold 
right merrily; if so be Michael will 


but pass around his chapeau. But I 
doubt me ’tis such an one as would 
have pleased the sainted Scot.’ ‘No 
especial craft is specified in the doc- 
ument,’ said the man of law. “Then 
was I born under a lucky star! But 
the maid, beshrew me, why did he 
throw in the maid? Couldst not 
have put in a word to save a man? [ 
beseech thee, sweet lawyer, draw me 
her picture. An’ it be not to my lik- 
ing, I’d let the king’s crown go by 
before I’d wed her.’ Those, fair lady, 
were his very words.” 

Joyce gave a little laugh and 
caught the old man’s arm. 

“Said he so?” she cried. “Art 
sure?” 

“Ay, an’ that was a month back. 
He hath earned the gold, but he hath 
also seen thee. An’ but yestere’en 
said he thus to me, in all earnestness, 
‘The game is up, my trusty Michael, 
and I am where I was before’.” 

“Be quick,” she said breathlessly. 
“I see a shadow yonder, perchance 
the watch returneth, or thou hast 
wearied Silas, or ‘tis my father.” 

“Ay!” again he panted; “this said 
my master, “There is no heart left in 
me to go to Scotland and wed old 
Frazer’s ward. A plague on him for 
throwing in the maid. “Twould plant 
a thorn in every golden rose-noble of 
them all. Nay, then, I will not wed 
her, for my heart hath found its heri- 
tage here on London Bridge, a 
pearl washed up by old Father 
Thames that all the world passed un- 
seeing. And ‘tis the little maid of 
Davenport that may be my Lady of 
Yelverton, an’ she will, though there 
be not a groat behind the titl—’ 

“See then, sweet mistress, ‘tis on 
thy pity I throw myself. Take him 
not at his word. Indeed, ’twould be 
his undoing. Dost not understand 
tis the turn of the tide with him now? 
With the Scottish wealth all debts 
could be wiped away from the old 
castle, and the name kept pure in 
England. And thy father, knowest 
thou not he lived but by the grace of 
the Queen? ‘Tis a marriage not to be 
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entertained, though in truth he meant 
his words. Is it not enough that he 
play to the people, while I scorn the 
money I take? Have pity, sweet 
lady, for I know his moods. He is in 
deadly earnest, an’ thou only canst 
save him. An’ thou turn’st him off 
lightly, then perchance will he away 
to the north country and trouble be 
ended.” 

“Go,” she said, looking out into 
the old, white, eager face. “I will not 
answer thee now; it needeth thought. 
My father speaketh with Silas at the 
gate. Hasten, hasten!” 

Soon Davenport came stumbling 
to the door. Then he called in quick, 
angry fashion for Joyce. 

“Who is it that talk’st with thee 
after | am away?. Hark’e, make no 
excuse.” 

“It is my Lord of Yelverton. Hast 
aught against him? Thou know’st 
his name surely; ’tis an old one in the 
country,” she answered. 

“Lord Yelverton!” he said thickly. 
“Ts’t so? Dost mean it? How 
camest thou to meet one of title? 
Thou hast been a caged beauty of 
late, also.” 

“Thou know’st I never speak aught 
but truth,” she said gravely. 

“Ay! little one, thy word is thy 
bond always, but report said ’twas the 
brown juggler at bridge-foot, who 
had found thee out.” Then his face 
changing: “In any case, ’twill not do, 
Mistress Joyce; ‘twill not do; 
Yelverton hath not a sou to his title. 
There is Ted- Gillian. See thou 
turn’st him not away when he cometh 
on the morrow. He is a good fellow, 
though no gentle. Speak him fair, I 
bid thee. He is rich—Ted Gillian— 
rich, rich. As for this young noble, 
hast made love to thee, sweetheart?” 

“Ay,” answered the girl softly. “He 
spoke somewhat of love.” | 

“An’ asked thee to marry him, I'll 
swear? If I could afford time I 
could’st wed thee to the greatest of 
them all. He asked thee to marry 
him then, did he, lass?” 

“Peradventure,” she said with a 


laugh that ended in a sob. Then 
turning, she threw her arms about 
the man’s throat, with a sudden soft 
violence that half sobered him. “O 
father,” she cried, “‘] desire not to 
marry any one of them if thou wilt 
but be kind an’ have me bide with 
thee. Let us away from London 
Bridge. I am overweary of the 
crowd ever going by, an’ of the end- 
less noise an’ turmoil. The bridge is 
worn and breaking; soon will the 
Queen have it rebuilt grandly, so say 
the gossips. I am weary of it, of the 
sights of it, and the dreadful heads 
blackening in the sunlight! Thou 
may’st not always have the toll-house. 
Let us away, then, now to some quiet 
place, to the new country, dear 
father. The ships pass out at morn- 
ing and evening. Oh, say thou wilt 
go with thy little Joyce, an’ speak no 
more of marrying.” 

Davenport shook her away, but 
half comprehending the drift of her 
words. 

“Tut! tut!” he said. “Thou art 
mad; an’ thou always wert a strange 
maid. To thy bed, and rest!” 

The girl went slowly away to her 
room and stood looking out at the 
wide, dark river, dappled here and 
there with silver from the late rising 
moon. Down her face fell a rain of 
tears, unheeded. 

“There is no other way,” she said 
half aloud. “Yet I would there were. 
‘Ted Gillian,’”” with a catch in her 
breath, “ ‘Ted Gillian’! Oh, I needed 
not that. To-morrow night at nine 0 
the clock will he come again, my 
Lord of Yelverton, an’ I might go 
with him an’ I would. Nay, ’twould 
be but a selfish love an’ I went. I 
can remember his words, though I 
understood them not: “Two roads lie 
before me, little maid; one dark and 
tiresome,—even monotonous to des- 
peration; the other through a green 
country, where the air is golden an’ 
the sky the shade of thine eyes. Thou 
wilt be by my side there, an’ if joy 
comes ‘twill be greater with thee to 
share it; an’ if sorrow, then I'll take 
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thy. part as well as my own. So, 
sweetheart, ‘tis a fair journey lies in 
that direction. Would’st throw in 
thy lot with a strolling juggler who 
hath but love to give thee?’ ” 

No, no! There was no time for 
thought, and ‘twas needless, for her 
mind was firmly set. Love was’ not 
love to her, that harmed the thing it 
worshipped. Yet all possibility of life 
in the old house by the north tower 
was over. 

Tying the green cloak about her 
she went silently down the leaning 
stairs, through the quiet room and 
out into the darkness. One of the 
dogs followed, a small tangle-haired 
thing with eyes great and melancholy. 

(On the bridge towers flamed the 
dying links, and the moon was sink- 
ing. Joyce stood looking at it all, her 
hands clasped, her head thrown back. 

“Tis a beautiful, beautiful world,” 
she said, as though to the tiny dog 
pressing his rough head against her 
white gown. “Methinks ‘t could not 
he fairer—even beyond—” Then 
stooping she petted the trembling 
animal. “Thou art a_ good little 
friend,” said the girl softly, “a good 
little friend in sooth. But thou canst 
not bear me company to-night. 
Nay, plead not. I will not let thee 
come, Away to thy corners, away, 
away.” 

So she watched, till he turned to- 
wards the house in obedient sadness. 
Not far off there were some steps, un- 
steady with age and worn in hollows, 
that led to the water. These she ran 
down swiftly and unfastened a shal- 
low punt that lay moored to them. 

An old waterman who had known 
her long stood near by, having been 
late at work. At first he thought it 
Was a spirit, then chiding his fancies 
went nearer and saw Joyce Daven- 
port untying the knotted rope. He 
called and the girl answered nothing, 
but pushed off into the open river. 

She stood quite still then and let 
the hoat follow the tide. Out it went, 
out and out—below the arch—under 
the bridge—bevond. The old man saw 


her still standing, tall and white. He 
tried to call again but his heart beat 
hard so that no sound would come. 

Then she stepped to the edge of the 
little craft, and so into the river, with 
her armis out, and her face turned up- 
ward. The water eddied and rippled, 
eddied and rippled, and was still. 
The punt tossed a moment, then 
floated slowly on alone. 

* * 

Years afterwards, away in Scot- 
land, in one of the great houses rich 
with beauty two men were talking by 
an open fire. The wintry sun shone 
through glittering windows and the 
room was trimmed with holly, green 
and gay. 

“The lads will be home for Christ- 
mas, master?” said the elder man, 
stooping to push back a heavy burn- 
ing log and sending showers of 
sparks up the chimney. 

“Ay!” answered the other, who 
was tall and straight, with a face 
good to look upon. “Ay! the lads will 
be home, Michael. Their mother 
counteth much on it.” 

“Thou art a happy man, my lord, 
with thy two sons, and all this of life’s 
comfort.” 

“Happy, of course, Michael, and 
who would not be? What have I 
missed of the best? Yet, old fellow, 
seemeth it not somewhat like a dream 
that I am staid and sober-minded, 
and of a steady prosperity? Truly 
the gods seem to love me, although 
I die not young. 

“But fancies strange and outside of 
aught we do from day to day come 
to the best and worst of us at 
times. Harken, I will tell thee some- 
what. 

“Last night I dreamed, and it went 
in this wise: One came to me, shining 
as the sun and grave of face—an 
angel, perchance, though there be 
others better able to judge of that 
than I. Be that as it may, this shin- 
ing one spoke in marvellous sweet 
manner and said, ‘Don thou thy 
brown leathern suit and go out into 
the world and look through the East 
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and through the West for a flower. 
Somewhere it groweth for thee to 
pluck. None other may have it. 
White it is, and pure, and when thou 
seest it the earth will hold naught else 
for thee. In the golden heart of it 
lieth a potient of love that only thou 
may’st find.’ 

“So I went, good Michael,and long 
I searched. But not in the East, and 
not in the West was the flower I 
sought. Then as I grew  over- 
weary of my quest, I found it blow- 
ing upon the old bridge in London 
town. 

“Of the sweetness of it I cannot 
tell thee; but as I would have taken 
it to my heart there came a wind, 
strong and terrible, that broke the 


fragile stem and drifted the lily away 
across the river, and so out to sea.” 

The man stopped speaking and 
gave a little laugh, half bitter, half 
sweet, then touched the old servant 
as he bent over the fire, his head far 
down, his silvery locks shading the 
sharp, worn face. 

“*Twas but a dream, good 
Michael,” he said gently; “ ’twas but 
a dream. And I am waking now. 
Dost hear the yeomen bringing in the 
yule-log? Marry! ‘tis over-heavy by 
the noise they make. Haste thee 
away; they'll need thy wisdom to get 
it through the snow. Cheer up thine 
old heart, then; cheer up thine old 
heart; to-morrow ‘twill be Christ- 
mas.” 


The End. 


PEGGY TRAVELS. 
By Faulkland Lewis. 


EGGY hurried down 
platform 14 of the 
Union Station, vio- 
lently indignant at 
Tom, who was doc- 
ilely following with 
her “traps.” His 

oversleeping had made her almost 

too late for the Montreal day ex- 
press. Now he was making mat- 
ters worse by taking that obnoxious, 
overzealous masculine care of her, 
and furthermore had insisted upon 
paying for her section in the sleeper. 

“I’m not going as far as a sleeper,” 

Peggy had reasoned mentally, as he 

told her that, though it was the only 

remaining seat, it was in the middle 
section. “Being a through train to 
the West,” she continued, mentally, 

“it’s a sleeper instead of a parlor car.” 
Peggy heard nine long “ ’Rahs” 

given down the platform with regular 

college lustiness, and she was still 
further irritated. Her _ brother 
pricked up his ears. Hot, red, with 
hat, dress and hair askew, she re- 


belled against the superiority of the 
other sex, which, at not yet nine 
o’clock in the morning, could get her 
into such an uncomfortable, unbe- 
coming condition, and then could 
coolly stand around and see her in it. 
Inwardly she raged; outwardly she 
was disdainfully calm as she neared 
the college boys and stepped up upon 
the sleeper platform. 

Tom was fidgety; he had recog- 
nized friends in the “crowd.” He 
handed her golf sticks, racket, um- 
brella, dress-suit box and goodness 
knows what to the porter, and, with 
eyes gazing down the platform, said 
he would see her in two weeks in the 
mountains, to give his regards to 
Grace, and that he hoped the ride 
wouldn't be— 

Nine “’Rahs” more cut short the 
rest of his entirely superfluous wishes, 
and the train started, leaving Peggy 
standing in the vestibule. Before she 
could turn into the car, the Harvard 
contingent came into view, and some 
one who knew her slightly hastened 
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to lift his hat. Immediately five, ten, 
all the men, the superior, cool, un- 
heated sex, lifted their hats and 
looked at her and were gone. 

“Beasts!” ejaculated Peggy, men- 
tally, and stamped her foot. She 
didn’t know that before the eyes of 
more than one of John MHarvard’s 
sons there danced then and there a 
vision of beauty in a wealth of fluffy 
golden hair with pug nose, dainty 
eyeglasses, blushing cheeks and 
calm, disdainful blue eyes. She 
didn’t know that a vision like that 
makes men less like “beasts” at least 
for a few minutes. 

That pug nose had brought her her 
nickname. Marion was the name she 
used in answering invitations. When 
she was small and had inquisitively 
played games and climbed trees and 
had been a match for most boys of 
her age, they had vindictively called 
her Puggy. The philological soften- 
ing of the vowel to Peggy had taken 
place at boarding-school, where she 
had for the first time evolved a life 
principle, namely, so to train herself 
and her nerves that she could rise 
superior to any condition or combina- 
tion of circumstances, if she wanted 
to. At Bryn Mawr she had added 
Article II, Section 1, and contended 


. that man was woman’s superior only 


in physical force. An inopportune 
proposal had made her lose faith in 
man’s sense of the fitness of things, 
and in his ability to live beautifully— 
she had taken two years in zsthetics. 
When she graduated as A. B., her 
thesis was: ““The Nature, Value and 
Futility of the Ideal, with special ref- 
erence to the Greek and German 
philosophers.” 

Peggy went through the little side 
passage, into the car. Yes, it was 
full. She was still out of breath, and 
knew for sure that everybody was 
staring at her; and everybody was, 
but for the same reason that made 
several college men just then walk 
dreamily out of the station. Calmly 
Peggy passed, even conquering the 
anger arising from the clearly quiz- 


zical look which the Pullman con- 
ductor directed toward her. She 
fought down an instinctive regret 
that Tom was not along to take her 
part, and then, when she had come 
almost to the middle section, her eyes 
saw something,—and she stopped 
short, completely staggered. For 
once her life principle was powerless 
to aid her. 

This is what Peggy saw: her sec- 
tion profusely decorated, decorated 
with a wealth of smilax, bouquets, 
crimson bunting, little flags with 
white H’s in the middle, and good- 
ness knows what! Goodness knows 
what was Peggy’s usual measure for 
indefinite quantities and things. In 
the other seat of her section appeared 
a head, a young, well shaped, mascu- 
line head, above the ridge of the seat. 
And she was to sit there underneath 
those decorations which she had to 
concede to herself were effective, op- 
posite him, one of that cool, superior, 
unheated sex that was forever incit- 
ing rebellious feelings in her! For 
this time the Sex had done his work 
well. “Beast!” mentally ejaculated 
seemed to her an utterly impotent ex- 
pletive. The subdued yet plainly dis- 
cernible laughter of other passengers 
in the car was the last straw to shatter 
her calm, disdainful life principle. 
With a mental cry of anguish and a 
humble little collapse of the body, she 
sank into her allotted seat, retaining 
still just strength enough to turn her 
face to the window pane, while the 
tiny hot tears persisted in overflowing 
and trickling down toward her quiver- 
ing lip. Peggy was broken. 

The train was rushing along 
through West Medford and Win- 
chester now. Mystic Pond laughed 
in the sunlight, bicyclists were spin- 
ning along the boulevard beyond the 
pond, the grass was green, the 
shadows were sharp, and the world 
was so pretty and fresh for summer 
wear that Peggy began to feel that 
she had been entirely too troubled by 
this wholly unintentional heaping up 
of aggravating circumstances. Near 
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Montvale she could turn from the 
window, having with woman’s art re- 
moved the tear drops. For the next 
few moments she was awfully busy 
extracting from her dress-suit box 
her novel, smelling-salts and cap. 
Peggy had travelled abroad. * 

While she was thus so absolutely 
engrossed in her own travelling 
affairs, she succeeded in perceiving 
the following things about her tor- 
mentor opposite: (1) Young. 
(2) Good looking. (3) Very sun- 
burnt. (4) Good taste in dress. (5) 
Plays golf (sticks in carrier). (6) A. 
H. C. (on his dress-suit box). (7) 
Embarrassed (he alternately red- 
dened and looked in distress at the 
decorations above them). 

Just after fact No. 7 the con- 
ductor came and for an instant was 
bothered in trying to make two 
tickets out of the single one handed 
him by the “beast.” He recognized 
his error when Peggy had found 
hers tucked in her glove, and with 
flushed cheeks thrust it at him. He, 
being a man, made matters worse by 
coolly remarking: “The decorations 
misled me. Both change at Woods- 
ville.” 

It is but.a step from the tragic to 
the ridiculous, and Peggy took it 
now. For the idea that any one 
should think that she, Peggy Marion 
Carver Drake, the A. B. on the Fu- 
tility of the Ideal, was on a honey- 
moon, and with A. H. C., the idea 
was sO. preposterously humorous 
that she found it difficult to restrain 
her laughter. “Barnes of New 
York,” “‘The First Violin,” and other 
railroad tales occurred to her, and 
now she began to wonder interestedly 
if there would be enough in this to 
make a story of. It would entertain 
Grace, anyway. Peggy was swing- 
ing clear round the circle, and be- 
coming intensely objective. “From 
now on,” said she to herself, “J am 
cool and unheated, for A. H. C. isn’t.” 

No, he wasn't! For just then he 
caught Peggy’s eye, in an unguarded 
moment on her part. “Those things 


up there trouble you,” he blurted out. 
Oh, why must men with pleasing 
voices and good clothes be so 
clumsy? 

“Oh, no!” freezingly cutting off 
further conversation. 

A. H. C. rang for the porter and 
indicated that all that up there must 
come down immediately. “He might 
have thought of that twenty minutes 
ago,” successfully objected Peggy to 
herself; and under cover of a further 
perusal of the Herald, she continued 
her lists of facts. (8) Harvard man, 
very popular. (What has he done?) 
(9) Not a New Englander (western 
accent). (10) A Lambda Nu (her 
brother’s fraternity). (11) Nice (fora 
man). (12) Reads Kipling (not 
necessarily an evidence of good 
taste; it may have been given to him). 
She thought of her favorite “Brush- 
wood Boy,” one of the stories in A. 
H. C’s book. After all, the B. B. (for 
short) was awkward, too, and as for 
Annaanlouise, she had been violently 
indignant at him that first morning. 
Then Peggy gave a little gasp of sur- 
prised horror, and flushed—she could 
feel the hot waves surge over her face 
at the thought that comparisons so 
inane could occur to her resolute 
noddle. ‘“Humph! Better’ keep 
your eyes on your Herald, Peggy, . 
A. B.,” she counselled herself. 

But there was no rest for Peggy. 
Her eves fell upon a picture in the 
Herald, and were startled by a resem- 
blance into rising suddenly and 
directing their blue gaze full upon 
the face of A. H. C., who at that 
moment was busily engaged in star- 
ing straight at her. Quick as light- 
ning the blue eyes dropped again, 
and the girl blushed so furiously that 
it seemed to her her cheeks could 
never contain such volumes of bil- 
lowing blood. Of course he saw it all. 

“Yes, it’s supposed to be I!” A. H. 
C. spoke!—spoke to her! Peggy felt 
it was now a crucial moment. Her 
sense of decorum, conventionality, 
her own tendencies, her life princi- 
ple, all these demanded rigid ad- 
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herence to the young woman’s safe 
rule, “Never answer any unintro- 
duced person except menials.” But 
the ludicrous, idiotic situation, the 
woe-begone, perspiring A. H. C. op- 
posite, the honeymoon conductor 
and everything else twitched ever 
more urgently at the corners of her 
lips until she could preserve dignity 
and impassive countenance no 
longer, and lifted to A. H. C. a smil- 
ing, glowing face and twinkling blue 
eyes. 

“Isn't this funny!” she quietly ob- 
served. Now that Peggy had de- 
cided upon her course, she cared 
little whether the other passengers 
saw or were scandalized. They 
seemed, however, to have ceased 
their attention. 

A. H. C. began slowly: “I suppose, 
Miss — Miss —” He paused, con- 
fused. 

Evidently, reasoned Peggy, he 
is not an adept at making unintro- 
duced acquaintances, or else he 
wouldn’t so soon have run into trou- 
ble. “Drake,” she said aloud. 

“I suppose, Miss Drake,” he con- 
tinued more easily, “I ought to ex- 
plain these—tactless decorations.” 

“They're very pretty, indeed.” This 
from Peggy, who a half hour previ- 
ous could have cried her eyes out for 
vexation. 

A. H. C. felt for words. “Some of 
the—fellows had a dinner—last night 
—about the crew. We won from 
Yale, you know. And some of the— 
fellows came over this morning. 
I’m going to the mountains, you 
see. They put all this up—lI didn’t 
know, of course. And—” hurriedly 
now, “I was waiting till we ran out 
of the station to tell the porter to take 
it away. Then you came and—TI sort 
of lost my head.” 

He came to an abrupt stop; that 
last speech sounded fresh to him, but 
he knew he didn’t mean it, and Miss 
Drake gave no evidence of irritation. 

“Are the other members of the 
crew to receive similar demonstra- 
tions?” Peggy was rubbing it in. 


A. H. C. confessed: “No-o, you see 
I was the captain,” very modestly. 
“And may | introduce myself? My 
name is—”’ 

Peggy dropped her eyes to the 
newspaper and read aloud: “Arthur 
Hastings Carruth, captain of the vic- 
torious Crimson crew of ‘9—, captain- 
elect for next year, crack oars- 
man of the ‘Varsity, was tendered 
a dinner last night at Young’s by 
about forty of his friends; among 
those present were four of the crew, 
who spoke enthusiastically—”’ 

“Please, Miss Drake, don’t!” His 
tone indicated real distress. “The 
papers really harass nowadays any 
fellow who does anything at all in 
athletics almost to death. If you had 
seen the race you would—”’ 

“T did—with my brother Tom.” 

“Did you!” The honest touch of 
pride showed that the fact of Miss 
Drake’s presence at New London 
was no matter of indifference to Car- 
ruth. It doesn’t take long for a good 
fellow to like a good girl. 

So they chatted, quite at ease, 
about the race, the awful doubt 
among the Crimson adherents at the 
end of the third mile, of the wonder- 
ful victorious spurt in the fourth 
(which no one but Carruth and his 
crew knew was the life or death 
struggle in willing tribute to the per- 
sonality of their captain, who for 
months had been an object of strong 
affection to his men). Peggy found 
to her relief—for she was, after all, a 
great lover of propriety—that they had 
many mutual acquaintances, in Cam- 
bridge and elsewhere; and the fact 
was established that at Class Day 
two years before they had danced to- 
gether. Then Peggy concluded to 
try Carruth once more; so with in- 
tentional inadvertence she pushed 
back a bit of lace, and displayed a 
little Lambda Nu fraternity pin 
nestling under her chin. Then she 
waited. 

Carruth was talking golf when his 
eyes fell on it. The close of his 
sentence was incoherent—for the 
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thought, “engaged,” forced itself 
upon him with a strangely painful 
pressure. This was the first of all 
the heartaches that Peggy was to 
cause him, and it came just forty- 
seven minutes out of Boston, two and 
a half miles from Lowell. 

“You wear a pin I know well,” he 
said abruptly. When Carruth was 
very interested or excited he dis- 
played a-straightforwardness of ex- 
pression which counted for much 
where seconds are precious, but not 


so much where thoughts and feelings 


are veiled. 

Peggy opened her eyes innocently. 
“I wear—a pin? I don’t under- 
stand.” Following his gaze she con- 
tinued, “Oh, you mean my Harvard 
Lambda Nu.” 

Harvard! arruth’s feelings in- 
creased. What one of his brother 
Greeks could be so lucky? A dis- 
tinct throb of disappointment pul- 
sated within him. With every pass- 
ing telegraph pole he was succumb- 
ing to the girl’s charm. It would 
have been proper to drop the subject 
here, but Carruth wanted to know 
for sure. 

“T—am a Harvard Lambda Nu, 
too, Miss Drake.” 

“Indeed!” The falling inflection 
denoted indifference. 

“Yes, and—and—” Carruth felt 


_what a stupid mess he was making of 


it. 

“And—and—” added Peggy, “‘you 
don’t recall any member of your 
chapter named Drake?” 

Carruth’s lips parted, and a bright, 
relieved smile came in place of the 
serious expression he had been not at 
all clever in concealing from Peggy. 

“Tom Drake! Tom—you said 
your brother’s name is Tom. Why, 
he was at the dinner last night.” 

“Exactly,” said Peggy coolly; “and 
if he hadn’t been so sleepy this morn- 
ing I should not have been sitting in 
this last seat on the list, but over 
there somewhere—in comfort.” But 
the instant’s pained look gave way 
before Peggy’s impulsive words: 


“There, that wasn’t nice in me. I am 
comfortable—that is—I—oh, pshaw, 
you understand.” And she felt 
actually very happy when she noted 
the sigh of relief that came from Car- 
ruth at this general clearing up of 
misunderstanding. She began to like 
him herself; he was so natural and 
honest. Then again he was any- 
thing but cool and unheated. She 
felt herself his superior in point of 
governing the emotions, and liked 
him for that. 

The train rumbled into Lowell and 
they stopped in the semi-darkness 
underneath the long bridge. The 
porter brought in a telegram to 
Carruth. Asking Peggy’s  indul- 
gence, he opened it and read: 


“Boston, July 2, 180—. 
“ArtHuR H. Carrutu, On Sleeper Mont- 
real Day Express, Northbound: 

“My sister, Miss Drake, in your car. 
Prim, pug nose, pince-nez. Introduce 
yourself, care for her. 

“Tom DRAKE.” 

The porter came back from ques- 
tioning in the car, to discover that 
Miss Marion Drake sat opposite Mr. 
A. H. Carruth, and handed her a 
telegram, which read: 


Boston, Mass., July 2, 189—. 
Miss Marion Drake, On Sleeper Mon- 
treal Day Express, Northbound: 
“Carruth, captain Harvard crew, in your 
car. Good friend, regular brick. ele- 
graphed him to care for you. 
“Tom.” 


They both burst out laughing. 

“Let’s see yours,” said Peggy, de- 
murely. Carruth hesitated. ‘Never 
mind what he says; he’s only my 
brother.” So they exchanged tele- 
grams, 

The train had pulled out of Lowell. 
“Well,” said Peggy, looking out 
upon the Merrimac. 

Then Carruth waxed bold. “I’m 
going to care for you,” he said. “Do 
you object?” 

“We'll see,” responded Peggy, also 
in jesting tone, but looking at him 
with her full blue eves. 

They were then sixty-three min- 
utes out of Boston. 


BISHOP BERKELEY AND HIS FAMILY, 


From the painting by Smibert at Yale College. 


BISHOP BERKELEY IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By Charles Rawson Thurston. 


ESTWARD the course of 
empire takes its way,’ 
sang the poet philosopher 

berkeley, and in_ 1728, his 

forty-fourth vear, in deep devotion to 
his purpose to found a college in the 

Bermudas like that in Dublin for the 

instruction of youth in_ liberal 

sciences and learned arts, and full of 


Nore.—The completest and most scholarly edition of 
the works of Berkeley is that edited by Prof. Campbell 
Fraser. One volume of this edition is devoted to Berke- 
lev’s life and letters; and the reader is referred to the val- 
uable chapter in this volume upon Berkeley's life in New 
England. There is another excellent and more popular 
edition of the works of Berkeley, in four volumes, edited 
by George Sampson. This has a biographical introduc- 
tion by Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, from which an extract is 
given in the present article. On the two hundredth birth- 
day of Berkeley, in 188s, a discourse upon his life and 
character was given at Yale College by Noah Porter: and 
this discourse, which has been published, gives special 
attention to Berkeley's relations to America. In the 
Papers of the New Haven Colony Historical Society, 
Vol. I, there is a valuable account of Berkeley’s gifts to 
Vale College, by Daniel C. Gilman, which contains much 
matter, not easilv accessible elsewhere, concerning Berke- 
ley’s New England life and work, including a complete 
eee of the books which he gave to Yale College.— 
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glowing visions of a fifth empire in 
the West, “Time's noblest offspring,” 
he set sail across the western ocean 
for Rhode Island on his way to the 
West Indies, with the promise of a 
parliamentary grant for the accom- 
plishment of his object. He left be- 
hind him his profitable living as Dean 
of Derry, filled with his “lofty and 
holy design” of converting to Chris- 
tianitvy the Indians by means of the 
college which he proposed to estab- 
lish. This chimerical scheme was 
saved from utter failure by the loss 
of the expected grant of funds with 
which to start the college, but for 
three vears he had lived in this 
country, hoping and waiting for the 
material evidence of the roval ap- 
proval of his plans. Then, disap- 
pointed but not downecast, he re- 
turned to his native Ireland. 
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The ancestry and early years of 
George’ Berkeley, the most subtile 
and accomplished. philosopher of his 
time, are singularly shrouded in mys- 
tery. His biographers tell us that 
his father was William Berkeley of 
Thomastown; County of Kilkenny, 
the son of an English royalist, who 
was connected obscurely with the 
noble family bearing the same name 
and was rewarded for his loyalty to 
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From an old print in the Newport Historical Society's rooms. 


Charles I by a collectorship at Bel- 
fast, in the reign of Charles II; that 
the boy who became the philosopher 
was born at Kilerin, near Thomas- 
town, March 12, 1684; that he re- 
ceived the first part of his education at 
Kilkenny School under Dr. Hinton; 
and that he entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, at the age of fifteen. That is 
all. Tradition, however, gives the 
place of his birth as Dysert Castle, in- 
stead of Kilerin. It is probable that 
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his father was an officer of customs 
and later engaged in military service. 
His mother was very likely of Irish 
descent. One authority says that his 
father and mother “both died in the 
same week, and were interred at the 
same time, in the same grave,” and 
adds: “It cannot be said that they 
died an untimely death, both being 
near ninety. They lived to breed up 
six sons gentlemen. They lived to 
see their eldest son a 
bishop some years be- 
fore their death.” 
Berkeley took his 
master’s degree and was 
elected a fellow of Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, in 
1707. Even in college 
he began to show his 
philosophical bent and 
formed the conception of 
his “new principle,” 
afterwards so famous; 
but it was not until three 
years after his gradua- 
tion that he announced 
to the world the great 
thought which he had 
been laboring with 
for years. On 
first of February, 1709, 
Berkeley received  ordi- 
nation as deacon in the 
old chapel of Trinity 
College at the hands of 
Dr. St. George Ashe, 
Bishop of  Clogher. 
There is no record of his 
ordination as priest. He 
was a tutor in Trinity 
College from 1707 to 
1724, though only nominally after 
1711 or 1712. In 1713, he _ ob- 
tained leave of absence from the 
college to travel and live abroad 
for two years. This  was_ four 
times extended for a similar period; 
but soon after the last extension, in 
1721, Berkeley returned from his 
travels and sojourns in’ England, 
France and Italy, to Ireland, as a 
chaplain in the suite of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. In 1724 he 
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TRINITY CHURCH, NEWPORT. 


was installed as Dean of Derry, 
and his official connection with 
Trinity College came to an end. 
But in less than six months he 
was ready to surrender his new 
position, having become absorbed 
in a project to found a Christian 
university for the civilization of 
America. Various considerations 
induced Berkeley to choose the 
ermudas as the location of the 
college which was to be the centre 
and the: basis of his American 
operations. 

Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, in his 
interesting sketch of Berkeley, 
writes as follows of his American 
enterprise: 


“The spectacle of the corrupt so- 
ciety of the early Georgian period, 
rendered repulsive the 
shameless fraud and avarice that ac- 
companied the South Sea_ specula- 
tion, shocked his unaccustomed 
gaze. He conceived a profound dis- 
like of a civilization eaten into, and. 
as he believed, fatally undermined, by 
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idleness, . self-indulgence, and _irreligion. 
He turned, as others in a like posi- 
tion have turned, to a younger and 
more hopeful society across the ocean. 
There gradually grew up in his mind the 
strange but fascinating dream of a mission- 
ary college, which should be a centre of 
civilization to the rising Empire in the 
West. His imagination filled itself with 
the vision of a learned and devout com- 
pany of friends, far removed from luxury 
and the snares which beset the search for 
wealth, devoting themselves, under the 
serene skies of Bermuda, to the instruction 
of native Americans, who were in their 
turn to teach their brethren on the main- 
land those truths of Christian morality 
which in Europe men continued to profess, 
but had long ceased to value. . . . His un- 
rivalled powers of personal persuasion 
were unsparingly used to further his cause. 
Every one knows the anecdote narrated by 
Warton, on the authority of Lord Ba- 
thurst, which tells how the members of the 
Scriblerus Club agreed to rally Berkeley 
on his project, how, after hearing all that 
they had to say, he asked to be heard in his 
turn, and how the eloquence of the philan- 
thropic philosopher so moved them, that 
those who came to scoff remained to sub- 
scribe. The story, though strange, may 
be believed, since we have it on no less 
evidence than the Statute Book, that he 
performed the far more amazing feat of 
obtaining a grant of money (£20,000) 
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from the stafe, and this at a time when Sir 
Robert Walpole was responsible for its 
finances . . The nation promised 
money, the King granted a charter, Wal- 
pole himself subscribed, Bermuda became 
the fashion, and even Bolingbroke talked 
of emigrating, not in a missionary capacity, 
to Berkeley’s ideal island. Yet the scheme 
seems now so im- 
practicable, that we 
may wonder 
how any single per- 
son, let alone the rep- 
resentatives of a whole 
nation, could be found 
to support it. In 
order that religion and 
learning might flour- 
ish in America, the 
seeds of them were to 
be cast in some rocky 
islets severed from 
America by nearly six 
hundred miles of 
stormy ocean. In 
order that the inhabit- 
ants of the mainland 
and of the West 
Indian colonies might 
equally benefit by the 
new university, it was 
to be placed in such a 
position that neither 
could conveniently 
reach it. In order that 
no taint of luxury 
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IN TRINITY CHURCH. 

should corrupt its morals, it was to be re- 
moved far from every source of wealth and 
every centre of industry to a place where, 
as Berkeley flattered himself, there was no 
more lucrative occupation possible than 
that of making straw hats. It was to 
spring from no natural want, it was to fol- 
low no natural growth, it was to be thrown 
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it were from without to a population 
which had never expressed any desire for 
it, and in whom a desire was not likely to 
be excited by a gift which, however valu- 
able in itself, was presented to them for the 
first time in so singular and so inconven- 
ient a shape. 

“Berkeley, it may be observed, was not 
moved to adopt his scheme by any such 
Utopian views, either of the European 
colonists or the native Americans, as be- 
came fashionable on the Continent at a 
later period of the century. He did not 
believe that a society which, by force of 
circumstances, was free from the vices inci- 
dent to an ancient and complex civilization 
was therefore virtuous; nor yet that in 
hordes of ignorant savages was to be found 
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superstition and prejudice which is the 
effect of a wrong one.’ He imagined that 
if only the religion and learning of the Old 
World, purified from its pedantry and its 
vice, could be brought to bear on the New 
while this was yet young and plastic, the 
eyes of posterity might be gladdened by 
the sight of a new Golden Age; and he 
bursts into a strain of almost prophetic 
rapture as, in vigorous verses, he describes 
the new Arts and new Empire, ‘not such 
as Europe breeds in_ her decay,’ which 
were to rise in the West, the ‘last and 
noblest’ birth of Time.” 


Berkeley spent four years in prep- 
aration, from 1724 to 1728, and just 


THE TRINITY CHURCH BURYING GROUND. 


The grave of Bishop Berkeley’s daughter is at the right of the first slab in the picture, 


the perfect and uncorrupted work of Na- 
ture, On the contrary, in the curious 
pamphlet in which he recommended his 
project to the public, he expressly men- 
tions the ‘avarice, the licentiousness, the 
coldness in the practice of religion, and the 
aversion from propagating it,’ of which the 
colonists on the mainland were accused; 
and tells that ‘no part of the Gentile world 
are so inhuman and barbarous as the sav- 
age Americans, whose chief employment 
and delight consist in cruelty and revenge, 
But he certainly believed that in the New 
World there was not only the largest, but 
also the most hopeful field for missionary 
effect. Society there might be corrupt, but 
it was not, like society in Europe, grown 
old in corruption. The native Indians 
might be ignorant and brutal, but ‘if they 
were unimproved by education, they were 
also unencumbered with that rubbish of 


before he was ready to sail for Amer- 
ica he was married to Anne, daughter 
of John Forster, who had been Re- 
corder of Dublin, Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas and Speaker of the 
Irish House of Commons. 

Some four months after setting 
sail, on the twenty-third of January, 
1729, the “hired ship of 250 tons,” in 
which Berkeley and his party started 
from Gravesend, appeared in_ the 
waters of Narragansett Bay, and its 
arrival was thus announced in the 
New England Weekly Courier of Feb- 
ruary 3 of that year: 

“Newport, January 24, 1729. 

“Yesterday arrived here Dean 
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Berkeley, of Londonderry, in a pretty 
large ship. He is a gentleman of 
middle stature, of an agreeable, pleas- 
ant and erect aspect. He _ was 
ushered into the town with a great 
number of gentlemen, to whom he be- 
haved himself-after a very complacent 
manner. ‘Tis said he proposes to 
tarry here with his family about three 
months.” 

The party consisted of the Dean 
and his wife, a lady friend, Miss 
Handcock, two gentlemen friends, 
John, afterwards Sir John, James, Mr. 
Richard Dalton, Mr. John Smibert, 
afterwards the well-known portrait 
painter, who was to be professor of 
architecture, painting and drawing, 
and Mr. Peter Harrison, also an archi- 
tect. Mr. Smibert and Mr. Harrison 
afterwards settled in Boston. The 
Old State House in that city was 
erected from Smibert’s designs, and 
King’s Chapel was from designs by 
Harrison. Several of the members of 
this interesting family are given in 
the painting by Smibert executed at 
Newport and now in the possession of 
Yale College. The principal figure in 
this painting, which is reproduced in 
connection with this paper, is the 
Dean. The lady with the child is Mrs. 
Berkeley, and her companion is un- 
doubtedly Miss Handcock. The gen- 
tleman writing at the table is Mr. 
Dalton, and the gentleman behind the 
ladies is Mr. James. The one farthest 
on the left is Mr. Smibert, and the 
remaining gentleman is’ his friend, 
Mr. Moffat. 

A tradition of the time says that 
“Dean Berkeley arrived in Newport 
by a circumstance purely accidental,” 
that “the captain of the ship in which 
he sailed could not find the island of 
Bermuda and having given up the 
search for it, steered northward until 
they discovered land unknown to 
them and which they supposed to be 
inhabited by savages. On making a 
signal, however, two men came on 
board from Block Island, in the char- 
acter of pilots, who on inquiry in- 
formed them that the town and har- 
bor of Newport were near, and that 
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in the town there was an Episcopal 
church, the minister of which was 
Mr. James Honeyman; on which 
they proceeded to Newport, but an 
adverse wind caused them to run into 
the west passage, where the ship 
came to anchor. The Dean wrote a 
letter to Mr. Honeyman,” the story 
continues, “which the pilots took on 
shore at Conanicut Island, and called 
on Mr. Gardner and Mr. Martin, two 
members of Mr. Honeyman’s church, 
informing them that a great dignitary 
of the Church of England, called 
Dean, was on board the ship, to- 
gether with other gentlemen passen- 
gers. They handed them the letter 
from the Dean, which Gardner and 
Martin brought to Newport with all 
possible despatch. On their arrival, 
they found Mr. Honeyman was at 
church, it being a holiday on which 
divine service was held there. They 
then sent the letter by a servant, who 
delivered it to Mr. Honeyman in his 
pulpit. He opened it and read it to 
the congregation; from the contents 
it appeared that the Dean might be 
expected to land in Newport every 
moment. The church was dismissed 
with the blessing, and Mr. Honey- 
man, with the wardens, vestry, church 
and congregation, male and female, 
repaired immediately to the ferry- 
wharf, where they arrived a little be- 
fore the Dean, his family and friends.” 

The first part of this is clearly in- 
correct; for there is no doubt that it 
was Berkeley’s intention from the 
start to go to Rhode Island. The 
idea seems to have been to purchase 
land there, as an investment for Ber- 
muda, and perhaps also to establish 
friendly correspondence with influen- 
tial New Englanders. Newport was 
then a flourishing town of the first 
importance, nearly a century old, the 
maritime and commercial rival of 
New York and Boston. Narragan- 
sett Bay formed its outer harbor, and 
the inner harbor, on which the town 
was built, was well protected from the 
ocean. It was a natural and advan- 
tageous place for Berkeley to choose 
as a basis for his operations. 
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He was “never more agreeably sur- 
prised,” he said, “than at the sight of 
the town and harbour” of Newport, 
where he first saw the continent that 
had so long filled his imagination. 
Around him was some of the softest 
rural and grandest ocean scenery in 
the world. The island on which 
Newport is situated was Berkeley's 
home for nearly three years, while he 
waited for the fulfilment of the prom- 
ise made to him before he left Eng- 
land. The population was then a 
heterogeneous-one. The slave trade 
brought many negroes to the place, 
and the white inhabitants were of 
various religious sects. There was a 
large merchant population, and a fleet 
of merchant ships was employed in 
the whale fishery and in commerce 
with the West Indies. In the interior 
of the island and across the bay on 
the Narragansett shore lived an ag- 
ricultural people. Slaves and Indians 
worked for the farmers, gathering the 
harvests and tending the sheep. The 
society was intelligent well 
informed, and the Rhode Island 
aristocracy maintained the character 
of the old English country gentlemen 
from whom they were descended. 
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WHITEHALL, THE HOME OF BISHOP BERKELEY NEAR NEWPORT. 


Berkeley and his wife seem to have 
lived in the town of Newport for the 
first five or six months after their ar- 
rival, probably with Mr. Honeyman, 
the missionary of the English So- 
ciety, who had been placed there, in 
Trinity Church, in 1704. This was 
the earliest Episcopal mission in that 
part of America. The church, which 
was finished a few years before Berk- 
eley's arrival, is still a conspicuous 
object in the city. He preached in it 
three days after his arrival, and often 
afterwards during his stay on the 
island. He was always welcome 
there, for he was tolerant in religious 
opinion and therefore popular with 
all denominations. People of all 
sects, we are told, went to hear him: 
even the Quakers, in their broad- 
brimmed hats, forgetting their preju- 
dices, crowded the aisles to listen. 
His catholicity is shown by the story 
that in one of his sermons he very 
emphatically said: “Give the devil his 
due, John Calvin was a great man.” 

Partly through indisposition and 
partly through close application to 
his studies, Berkeley lived a very re- 
tired life while in this country. His 
fame spread rapidly and widely, and 
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personally or by correspondence he 
iormed the acquaintance, in some 
cases on terms of much intimacy, of 
many of the leading educational, lit- 
erary and ecclesiastical men of the 
country, especially of New England. 
tut those whom he met personally 
came to him rather than he to them, 
and he saw very little of New Eng- 
land. He was hardly off Rhode 
[sland from his first arrival to his 
final departure, was never in the ad- 
joining state of Connecticut, though 
he formed a strong attachment for 
the college of the state, Yale, and was 
never even in Boston, so com- 
paratively easy of access, until 
he went there to take passage 
hack to London. 

While living in Newport 
Berkeley's first child was born, 
the records of Trinity Church 
bearing this entry: “1729, Sep- 
tember 1. Henry Berkeley, 
son of Dean Berkeley, baptized 
by his father and received into 
the Church.” Probably in July 
or August of this year, Berke- 
ley, with his wife and child, re- 


moved from Newport 
to a pleasant valley in 
the interior of the 
island, where he _ had 


hought a farm and built 
a house. Berkeley's 
farm was a tract of land 


of about  ninety-six 
acres. He bought it 
from Captain John 


Anthony, a native of Wales, then 
a wealthy grazier in Rhode Island, 
whose daughter afterward married 
Culbert Stuart, father of the dis- 
tinguished American artist. It 
adjoined a farm which belonged 
to the missionary Honeyman, from 
whom Honeyman’s Hill in the neigh- 
borhood takes its name. In this se- 
questered spot Berkeley planned and 
built a commodious house; and he 
named this island home “Whitehall,” 
in loyal remembrance of the palace 
of the English kings from Henry 
\ III to James IT. In this farmhouse, 
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at the age of forty-four, he began do- 
mestic life; for hitherto he had lived 
in college or hired apartments and 
had known no real home life. He 
had now more opportunity for medi- 
tative reading than he had had at any 
time since he left Dublin in 1713; and 
he improved it well. 

Whitehall is situated somewhat off 
the modern beaten track of travel for 
business or pleasure. Yet the drive 
thither is to-day a _ beautiful one, 
whether by the road across the 
beaches or out through the fertile 
farming country. The latter way 


THE WELL AT WHITEHALL. 


leads down rural Bliss road to lovely 
(green End and up and across Honey- 
man’s ‘Hill, while the former lies along 
crowded Bath road, across. the 
bathing beach, behind the long line 
of sand hills and bath houses, ove 
the broad base of Easton’s Point, with 
its magnificent view far and near, past 
Purgatory and wide curving Sa- 
chuest, and thence northward 
through the beautiful old Swamp 
road, now modernized as Paradise 
Avenue. Just north of the poini 
where these two routes meet is the 
house, a square plain structure, evi- 
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THE ORCHARD AT WHITEHALL. 


dently massive and _— substantial 
enough in its day, but long since en- 
croached upon by the “gnawing tooth 
of time” and fast falling into decay, 
although happily a movement for 
its restoration has recently been 
instituted.* So far under the 
shadow of the hill it stands as to 
be shut out largely from _ the 
beautiful view afforded by the sum- 
mit. But the good Dean chose 
the site for his home with a purpose 
and not by accident, since, as he him- 
self said with true philosophy, “to 
enjoy the prospect of the hill I must 
visit it only occasionally; if the pros- 
pect were constantly in view it would 
lose its charm.” 

Lord and Lady Amberley visited 
Whitehall in September, 1867, and 
the following is an extract from a let- 
ter giving an account of the visit: 
“The house is built of wood, as they 
all are in this part of the country— 

* Mrs. A. Livingston Mason of Newport, R. I., is the 
chairman of the committee engaged in this praiseworthy 


effort, and she will send papers concerning it to any who 
are interested.—EpiTor. 


white horizontal planks. Berkeley’s 
parlor was a good sized square room, 
with four windows and a large fire- 
place, with ‘pretty, old-fashioned, 
painted tiles. His bedroom was 
above—a narrow massive staircase, 
with wooden banisters leading to it. 
There is an old orchard in front of the 
house, with pear trees in it that were 
there in Berkeley’s time. An old 
vine creeps over the house... . From 
the house we went to what is called 
the Second Beach, nearly a mile off, 
Berkeley’s chief resort, and where the 
rocks are known by the name of 
Paradise. The beach is sandy. The 
rocks stand back a little way from it. 
One gets to the foot of them across a 
brook, and through long tangled 
grass, full of beautifully colored wild 
flowers. The alcove is a lonely spot, 
open only to the south, with a grand 
view of the ocean, and quite protected 
from rain and sun and from all in- 
truders—a capital study for any re- 
cluse.”’ 

The house is now in a sad state of 
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decay. It has an architectural char- 
acter of its own different from the 
other farmhouses in the neighbor- 
hood. The ceilings are low, the cor- 
nices deep, and the fireplaces orna- 
mented with quaint tiles. The house 
faces the south. The southwest room 
was probably the library. The old 
orchard has almost disappeared. 
Here and there an aged apple tree 
stands, whose gnarled trunk has re- 
sisted the storms of many winters. 
The well from which Berkeley drank 
may be seen, with its old-fashioned 
apparatus for drawing water. A rivu- 
let flows through a small ravine near 
the house; the ocean may be seen in 
the distance; and the groves and 
rocks give shade and silence and soli- 
tude as when Berkeley lived here his 
recluse life. 

From Whitehall almost daily when 
the weather was fair he was accus- 
tomed to stroll southward along the 
country road to his 


favorite Hanging 
Rocks, opposite 
Sachuest Beach. 
There the 
ledge still known 
as the “Bishop's 


Seat,” with the blue 
sky above and the 
deeper blue sea 
hemmed in_ on 
either side by jut- 
ting promontories 
spread out before 
his feet, his back 
against the dark 
and frowning 
cliffs, he sat during 
the long hours 
pondering deeply 
upon thoughts 
sublime and great 
and writing down 
the results of his 
solitary medita- 
tions in that 
“Minute Philoso- 
pher,” aptly 


named. This work, 
also 


known as 
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“Aleiphron,” which was published 
after berkeley’s return to Eng- 
land, but was written wholly or 


in part at Whitehall, is redolent 
with the fragrance of the rural life of 
the island of Rhode Island and full of 
the breeziness of its ocean shores. 
Many pictures of the local scenery are 
found within its pages, and much of 
it was written in the open air at this 
favorite retreat. The chair in which 
serkeley was accustomed to sit in 
this natural alcove in the Hanging 
Rocks became a valued memento 
after his departure from the country, 
and is still preserved by the descend- 
ants of Rev. Dr. Thomas W. Coit. 
During the years Berkeley lived at 
Whitehall, his time was spent very 
largely in quiet and secluded thought 
and study; but in Newport, near at 
hand, he formed the acquaintance 
and cultivated the friendship of con- 
genial spirits, men of refined and ele- 
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vated tastes, much learning and liberal 
culture. The books that were brought 
over for the bermuda college were 
opened and read, and the leading 
members of the community, guided 
by Berkeley and Honeyman, organ- 
ized a philosophical society, in which 
the best minds of the place took part. 
Together they discussed the literary 
questions of the day; but, liberal as 
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PURGATORY. 


was their supply of books, it fell short 
of their wants. Their success as a 
society incited them to further efforts, 
and before long one of their number, 
Abraham Redwood, gave the sum of 
five hundred pounds sterling for the 
purchase of books. This was the 
nucleus of the library bearing the 
donor’s name; and soon the library 
was unsurpassed by any other in 
America, except that at Harvard. 
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The library exists to-day, one of the 
most highly prized of the ancient in- 
stitutions of the city, and still serves 
its original purpose to a wide circle 
of readers. Upon its wall hangs a 
portrait of Berkeley that is a copy ot 
the large picture by Smibert now in 
the Trumbull Gallery. Everything 
that in any way relates to Berkeley is 
esteemed by Rhode Islanders, and 
this picture is valued 
highly. 

The Bermuda pros- 
pect grew ever darker, 
and in 1731 Berkeley's 
pet project, for which he 
had come to America, 
was crushed and 
thwarted by the influ- 
ential men of the gov- 
ernment of England. In 
September of that year, 
therefore, 
abandoned his purpose, 
bade farewell to White- 
hall and Rhode Island, 
and set out for Boston. 
Just before his depart- 
ure, however, he met 
with a- sad domestic 
affliction in the death of 
his second child. The 
records of Trinity 
Church contain no entry 
of the birth of this child 
nor of its death, but 
upon the tombstone of 
his friend, Nathaniel 
Kay, in Trinity church- 
yard, may be read this 
inscription: “Joining to 
the south of this tomb 
lies Lucia Berkeley, 
daughter of Dean Berkeley. Obiit. 
the 5th of September, 1731.” 

This friend of Berkeley’s, Nathan- 
iel Kay, came to Rhode Island as 
“Collector of the King’s Customs,” 
in 1703, and was one of the influen- 
tial men of the town and of old Trini- 
ty parish; and his tombstone in the 
churchyard first arrests the attention 
of the visitor entering the grounds. 
In this vard rest the remains of many 
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who came to Newport when it was 
only a colony, for the recovery of 
health or to enjoy the mildness and 
healthfulness of its climate. Many 
of their names are of more than or- 
dinary interest, and not a few are as- 
sociated with the leading events of 
their day. Here this daughter otf 
Berkeley was left to lie among the 
noted people who sleep around the 
old church where her father wor- 
shipped and preached. 

One other entry stands upon the 
parish records of Trinity Church, in 
which the name of Berkeley appears. 
It reads: “June 11, 1731. Philip 
Anthony Berkley, Agnes 
serkley, negroes, received into the 
Church.” From this it appears that 
Berkeley, like his neighbors on the 
island, possessed slaves; and _ the 
xerkeley Papers contain a document 
signed by the Honorable J. Jenks, 
Governor of Rhode Island, and W. 
Coddington, the Deputy Governor, 
which records the purchase by him of 
a slave. 


Probably in October or November 
of this year, Berkeley, with his wife 
and child, sailed from Boston; and in 
February of 1732 they reappeared in 
London. Just before they started 
the artist Smibert, who had made the 
voyage to America with the Dean, 
painted his portrait, which is now in 
the possession of Yale College. 

Thus ended this romantic Rhode 
Island chapter in the life history of 
Berkeley. His personality touched 
the island deeply, and the impress still 
remains, for the name of Berkeley is 
as familiar there as that of any fami:v 
or man of the present generation, and 
the memory of his visit and his life is 
cherished, not only by churchmen, 
but by all who love to linger over an- 
cient annals and to ponder upon 
good deeds and noble characters. 

His residence in this country gave 
a general stimulus to literary and 
scientific exertion. He became per- 
sonally acquainted with all who had 
any literary taste or acquirement, es- 
pecially among the clergy of different 
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denominations, with several of whom 
he formed a close intimacy and con- 
tinued to encourage and patronize 
them by every means in his power 
during his whole life. He examined 
minutely into the state of the public 
institutions in the northern and mid- 
dle colonies, and after his return to 
England rendered them several im- 
portant services by his pen and his in- 
fluence. 


Berkeley's practical interest. in 


New England ceased only with his 
College 


life. Yale Trinity 
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annual rental from the estate. Its 
value then was estimated at two hun- 
dred pounds, and it can scarcely be 
worth more than that to-day, for the 
land has not been kept in constam 
cultivation and the house, as we have 
noted, has been allowed to pass into a 
state of dilapidation and decay. 
Besides the gift of Whitehall, 
Berkeley, having observed the se- 
rious inconveniences under’ which 
American students labored for the 
want of books and the defects in early 
classical education, in May, 1733, sent 


SACHUEST BEACH, 


Bishop's Seat in the distance. 


Church, Newport, held the warmest 
places in his affection; and he showed 
repeatedly after his departure from 
this country that they not only were 
not forgotten, but that they occupied 
a foremost position in his thoughts 
and plans. In the summer of the 
vear of his return to England he gave 
to Yale College his farm of ninety-six 
acres at Whitehall, for the encourage- 
ment of Greek and Latin scholarship, 
the rents and profits to be applied to 
the maintenance of three students, in 
violation of which provisions the 
grant was to be void. The college 
still retains the title and collects an 


out from London to Yale College a 
large and choice collection of the best 
works in the different branches of 
learning. It was then the best as- 
sortment which had_ ever _ been 


- brought at one time to America, con- 


sisting of nearly a thousand volumes. 
He also gave a much smaller collec- 
tion to Harvard College, though he 
does not seem to have had the same 
high regard for and deep interest in 
that institution that he felt for Yale. 
That his interest in America and 
American institutions was not con- 
fined to one or two places, however, 
is shown by other donations that 
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THE BERKELEY MEMORIAL CHURCH 


came from, him to this country soon 
after his return to England. In the 
colony of Massachusetts there had re- 
cently sprung up a village to which 
the people, at the suggestion of a 
friend of Bishop Berkeley, gave the 
name of berkeley, as an expression of 
their esteem for the 

good Dean who had so_- 

lately lived in the ad- 
joining colony of 
Rhode Island. In some 
way when the act of 
incorporation of this 
town was passed or en- 
grossed on the records, 
one letter of the name 
was omitted, and it has 
since been _ spelled 
“Berkley,” and so ap- 


pears to-day on maps ne 
and records. The fact. that 
the town was named for him 


was made known to Berkeley, and 
before the close of the vear 1733, in 
recognition of the act, he shipped 
from London to the village a good 
sized and sweet toned organ, valued 
at five hundred pounds, to be placed 
in the small, plain Congregational 
Church of the place. But church or- 
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AT MIDDLETOWN, NEAR NEWPORT. 


gans were rare in America in those 
days and not held in the highest re- 
pute as vehicles of public praise in 
the Congregational places of worship 
in the New World. The people 


called them “instruments of the devil 
to catch men’s souls;” 


and the ofh- 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
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Facsimile of the entry in the Trinity Church records of the baptism of Bishop Berkeley's son. 


cials of the church thought the instru- 
ment too worldly and wicked to be 
placed in their meeting-house. They 
therefore refused to receive it and pay 
the freight upon it from England. 
Hurd’s “History of Bristol County, 
Massachusetts,’ compiled in 1883, 
savs concerning this gift and its re- 
jection: 

“He also sent to the Town named 
in honor of him the present of a 
church organ, to be used in public 
worship. The services of an organist 
were not available in those days, and 
this, added to the fact that there was 


| 


an unmistakable prejudice among 
those primitive worshippers against 
instrumental music in churches, re- 
sulted in a neglect of the cour 
tesy, and the organ was left at 
Newport, and, it is stated, vet re 
mains there to this day in Trinity 
Church, in a_ state of complete 
preservation and in constant use. 
As an example of the sentiment 
that prevailed then against instru- 
mental music in church, it is related 
that forty vears after the present of 
the organ the feeling was so far com- 
promised as to allow the use of a 


The entry in the records of the admission into the church of Bishop Berkeley's negro slaves. 
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BISHOP BERKELEY 


bass-viol at the closing singing when 
the congregation joined. <A_ ven- 
erable man would rise and go out— 
slamming his pew door—in evident 
ill humor. Upon being remonstrated 
with for his uncourteous behavior, he 
replied that ‘he would not stay and 
hear that bull roar.’ ” 

The Bishop was not greatly af- 
fronted at the rejection of his gift and 
did not have far to seek for a church 
where the organ would be gladly wel- 
comed and gratefully used in the pub- 
lic services. ‘His thoughts naturally 
turned from Massachusetts to Rhode 
Island, and from the Congregational 
church, with its then strict notions as 
to proper musical instruments for use 
in divine worship, to the Episcopal 
church, with its broader views upon 
that subject and its especial apprecia- 
tion of the value of good music in its 
services. To Trinity Church, New- 
port, he offered the organ, and the 
gift was gratefully accepted. There 
it long did excellent service, and the 
handsome walnut and oak case, sur- 
mounted by a gilded crown and 
mitre, still remains in the gallery of 
the church, where it has been viewed 
by thousands of residents and visit- 
ors. After many years of usefulness, 
the pipes were replaced by new ones, 
and portions of the old were some 
time ago placed in two plain frames 
or cases, one of which was used for a 
few years at St. Mary’s Church, 
Portsmouth, on the island of Rhode 
Island, while the other until recently 
did good service at Kay Chapel, a 
small structure near and associated 
with old Trinity Church. The orig- 
inal keyboard, which was unique, the 
flats and sharps being mosaic, while 
the naturals were of black ivory and 
much worn by a hundred years and 
more of use, is now in the Historical 
Society’s rooms in Newport. 

Other gifts came to this church 
also from Berkeley; there are many 
memorials and memories of the great 
divine in and about the old structure, 
which has stood as it stands to-day 
for much more than a century and a 
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half. Its square, stiff-backed pews, 
its high pulpit in the body of the 
church, reached by a flight of stairs, 
which place the preacher on a level 
with the gallery, and its huge bell- 
shaped sounding-board above the 
desk, are all as they were in Berke- 
ley’s day, and the pulpit is the only 
one that was graced by the presence 
of the Dean during his visit to Amer- 
ica. lo the church Berkeley gave 
for its schoolhouse a bell worth fifty 
pounds as a smaller companion to the 
one presented for the church edifice 
in 1709 by Queen Anne, which nearly 
a century ago gave place to a new 
one. Among the interesting relics 
of Berkeley in Rhode Island is also a 
well wrought silver coffeepot, which 
he presented to Daniel Updike, who 
was for twenty-seven years attorney 
general of the colony of Rhode 
Island. ‘This coffeepot, being in- 
tended as a mark of the personal 
friendship of the Dean for Mr. Up- 
dike, is preserved as a sort of heir- 
loom in the family of the Updikes. 

In 1734 Berkeley was consecrated 
3ishop of Cloyne in Ireland, where 
he lived a quiet, studious, devoted 
life for nearly twenty years. ‘Then 
late in 1752 he went to Oxford to re- 
side, but had been there but a few 
months when on the evening of Sun- 
day, the fourteenth of January, 1753. 
he fell asleep in death while resting 
upon a couch surrounded by his fam- 
ily. Six days later he was buried in 
the chapel of Christ Church. 

since Berkeley’s day his: fame has 
spread wide over the American con- 
tinent, and here and there, north, 
east, south and west, are found me- 
morials of him in townships bearing 
his honored name. Farthest toward 
the western sun, in the land of fruits 
and flowers, at the entrance to the 
Golden Gate, on the boarders of the 
broad Pacific, California has set up 
her memorial, and in a town bearing 
the name of the good Bishop, now 
so long dead, has planted her univer- 
sity, thus rearing a double monu- 
ment, to his memory and to his learn- 
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ing, and proving most effectually the 
fulfilment of his prophecy of more 
than a century and a half ago; for 
almost fifty years previous to the 
Declaration of Independence, Dean 
Berkeley, seated, as it is pleasant 
to believe, in his shady _ retreat 
on the Hanging Rocks near New- 
port,* wrote the following beautiful 
lines expressing the exalted hopes he 
entertained in regard to the glorious 
future of America, showing that he 
was more than a bishop, even a 
prophet: 


“The muse, disgusted at an age and clime 
Barren of every glorious theme, 

In distant lands now waits a better time, 
Producing subjects worthy fame. 


*It is uncertain when and where Berkeley wrote these 
famous verses. It is believed by some that they were 
written as early as 1724 or 1725, at the time he published 
his Profosal in the college at Bermuda. They were pub- 
lished in Berkeley’s A/iscel/any in 1752.—£ditor. 


“In happy climes, where from the genial 
sun 
And virgin earth such scenes ensue, 
The forms of art by nature seem outdone, 
And fancied beauties by the true; 


“In happy climes, the seat of innocence, 
Where nature guides and virtue rules; 
Where men shall not impose for truth 
and sense 
The pedantry of courts and schools;— 


“There shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empire and of arts, 

The good and great inspiring epic page, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts; 


“Not such as Europe breeds in her decay; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
When heavenly flame did animate her 
clay,— 
By future poets shall be sung. 


“Westward the course of empire takes its 
way; 
The four first acts already past, © 
A fifth shall close the drama with the 


day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 


SIBERIA. 
By Richard Burton. 


The Czar has decreed that Siberia shall no more be used for 


purposes of official exile. 


A tremor passes; look, the dark is done! 


Pear, of the exiles, through thy mighty length 


Piercing thy prisons, lifting up to strength 
Thy captives, shines the splendor of the sun. - 
Strike off the shackles, let the groans turn songs ;— 
Russia repents her of her ancient wrongs! 


Now will the eastward-flocking folk o’er-run 

Thy borders; not like galley-slaves at night, 
But, heads erect, with feet that have begun 

To beat march-time with Progress, and with light 
On all the faces, while from dolorous tombs 
Freedom’s divine white flower bursts and blooms! 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS SLAVE TRADE.* 


N the first draft of the 
Declaration of Inde- 
pendence the prevail- 
ing antislavery senti- 
ment found expres- 
sion in a_ clause 
which denounced 

George III as the real promoter of 

slavery and the slave trade in Amer- 

ica: “He has waged cruel war against 
human nature itself, violating its most 
sacred rights of life and liberty in the 
persons of a distant people who never 
offended him, captivating and carrying 
them into slavery in another hemi- 
sphere, or to incur miserable death in 
their transportation thither. This 
piratical warfare, the opprobrium of 

INFIDEL powers, is the warfare of 

the CHRISTIAN king of Great 

Britain. Determined to keep open a 

market where MEN should be bought 

and sold, he has prostituted his nega- 
tive for suppressing every legislative 
attempt to prohibit or to restrain this 
execrable commerce.”+ This clause 
was struck out, Jefferson says,} “in 
complaisance to South Carolina and 
Georgia, who had never attempted to 
restrain the importation of slaves, and 
who, on the contrary, still wished to 
continue it. Our northern brethren 
also,” he adds, “felt a little tender 
under these censures ; for though their 
people had very few slaves themselves, 
vet they had been pretty considerable 
carriers of them to others.” This 
stigma on New England has been 
deepened rather than effaced by mod- 
ern research. Rhode Island’s slave 
trade has been thoroughly investi- 
gated, but the extent to which Massa- 


* This essay, by a student of Wellesley College, re- 


ceived the first prize from the Massachusetts Society of 
Colomial Dames, in the last annual competition upon 
subjects in American history, open to the students of the 


various women’s colleges in Massachusetts. 
+ Jefferson, Writings. I, 34. 
+ Ibid , I, 28. 
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By Lilian Brandt. 


chusetts was. implicated has never 
been made clear. The favorite theme 
for students of Massachusetts’s rela- 
tion to slavery has been the growth of 
the sentiment against slaveholding 
and the early abolition of it within the 
state. When her connection with the 
slave trade has been considered, the 
tendency has been to limit the inquiry 
to the number of negroes brought 
into Massachusetts and the successive 
efforts to prohibit their importation. 
This is only a small part of the sub- 
ject; the negroes imported into the 
colony by no means measure the part 
played in the trade by Massachusetts 
citizens, capital and shipping. 

There were comparatively few 
slaves owned in Massachusetts. The 
prevailing system of small farms, the 
characteristic industries, and the 
climate, all operated to make free 
white labor the preferred form. In 
the Southern colonies and the West 
Indies, on the other hand, a great de- 
mand for slaves was created by the 
large tobacco and sugar plantations. 
As the people of Massachusetts were 
from an early date “the carriers for all 
the colonies of North America and the 
West Indies” * it came in their way to 
supply an increasingly large part of 
this demand. It is possible that the 
slight attention usually accorded to 
this less obvious but more important 
part of the subject may be due in some 
small degree to the character of the 
facts, which are by no means gratify- 
ing to the New England historian; 
but the chief responsibility for the neg- 
lect rests with the difficulty of get- 
ting exact information, as few of the 
negroes were brought to New Eng- 
land ports. Thomas Pemberton, an 
antiquarv of high repute, wrote in 


*Burke, Account of the European Settlements in 
America, p. 172. 
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1795: “We know that a large trade to 
Guinea was carried on for many years 
by the citizens of Massachusetts Col- 
ony, who were the proprietors of the 
vessels and their cargoes, out and 
home. Some of the slaves purchased 
in Guinea, and I suppose the greatest 
part of them, were sold in the West 
Indies.” * 

Massachusetts, which was the first 
state to abolish slavery within its lim- 
its, was also the first colony to engage 
in the slave trade. The history of 
the Massachusetts trade falls naturally 
into two periods. During the seven- 
teenth century slaves were supplied to 
America chiefly by chartered com- 
panies. The colonial trade, however, 
notwithstanding the disadvantage at 
which it was placed, established itself 
firmly in this period and increased 
until it formed one of the arguments 
for revoking the charter of the Royal 
African Company. The opening of 
the trade to private competition, at 
the end of the seventeenth century, 
marks the beginning of a new epoch. 
Additional impulses were furnished 
by the growing demand for slaves in 
the South and the development of the 
distilling industry. The African trade 
“made a considerable branch of our 
commerce,’ wrote Dr. John Eliot to 
Dr. Belknap, ‘‘and declined very little 
till the Revolution.”+ — Participation 
in it was prohibited to citizens of 
Massachusetts by the law. of 1788, but 
an illicit traffe was carried on well 
into the nineteenth century. 

The first slaves imported into 
America were brought to Virginia by 
a Dutch vessel in 1619. Dutch mer- 
chants, and especially the Dutch West 
India Company, which had “large 
establishments on the coast of 
Guinea,’§$ seem to have carried on 
most of the trade until the middle of 
the seventeenth century. In 1662, 


*>; Mass. Hist. Coll., III, 392. This was in reply to 
questions from Dr. Belknap of Boston, who was making 
an inquiry into slavery in Massachusetts. His corre- 
spondence with seven prominent citizens is printed in the 
volume referred to, and the en he reached may 
be found in 1 Mass. Hist. Coll., 

ts Mass. Hist. Coll., III, 382. 

t Bruce, Economic History of I, 227. 

§ Bancroft, United States, II, 

© Ibid., II, 171, 303; Hildreth, “United States, I, 120. 


following hard on the Navigation Act, 
Charles Il] granted to the English 
“Company of Royal Adventurers 
Trading to Africa” the exclusive right 
of importing negroes into the English 
possessions, with the proviso that the 
number should not fall short of three 
thousand per annum.* Though this 
company never received a parliamen- 
tary charter, it had strong support. 
The Duke of York was placed at its 
head, many other nobles were inter- 
ested in it, and it received frequent 
subsidies from Parliament.+ Against 
adversaries so formidable as_ these 
companies it is surprising that indi- 
vidual merchants from the colonies 
ventured to compete. Records are 
scanty for the seventeenth century, 
but they are sufficient to show that 
Massachusetts traders were more and 
more concerned in this traffic. 

The first colonial slave vessel was 
the Desire of Salem, whose arrival at 
Boston is noted in Governor \Vin- 
throp’s journal under the date Feb- 
ruary 2, 1638:{ “Mr. Peirce, in the 
Salem ship, the Desire, returned from 
the West Indies after seven months, 
He had been at Providence (an island 
of the Bahamas) and brought some 
cotton and tobacco and negroes, etc., 
from thence, and salt from Tertugos.” 
Mr. Peirce brought also the informa- 
tion that dry fish and strong liquors 
were “the only commodities for those 
parts.” From this time on slave ven- 
tures were not uncommon. An agree- 
ment is preserved$ which was drawn 
up on the “13th of ffebruary,” 1644, 
by three citizens of Boston bound on 
a voyage to Guinea. They were to 
start with three ships, the Blossome, 
the Seaflower, and the Rainbowe; they 
were to render assistance to one an- 
other in case of need, and at the end 
of the vovage the profits were to be 
distributed with absolute equality. 
The terms of “consortship” were thus 
expressed: “If eithe of these three said 
ships shall come to any casualty, that 

* Bruce, IT, 76, 77. 

t Cunningham, Growth of En glish Industry and Com- 
merce, II, 125, 126. 


t Winthrop, History of New England, I, 254. 
$ Mass. Archives, LX, 290. 
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the rest consotiated shall assist each 
other to the utmost of their power in 
all extremities .... whatever by 
casualties by sea, or force of enemy, or 
if in any case any of the said com- 
panies of the said ships shall be taken, 
by any enemy the other consotiated 
shall indeavor to y® utmost of y* 
power to redeem y™, and furthermore 
whatsoever negars, or goods gold, or 
silver, or other quallity or vallers, 
shalbe equally divided tunn for tunn, 
and man for man, in each severall 
ship, in y® country of Ginny.” For 
the better performance of these arti- 
cles of agreement they bound them- 
selves “ioyntly and severally each to 
other, in the sums of two thousand 
pounds starling English monye to 
perfiorme, and give a iust accompt 
each to other of all goods, or mar- 
chandize so taken.”’ The risks attend- 
ing such enterprises during this early 
period are hinted at in the clause pro- 
viding that “what troubles shall ac- 
crue by taking neagers, or by o* com- 
missons, or any suites of Lawe about 
yv™ each severall parties here bound 
shall give account of what was taking, 
and be ready to assist each other here- 
in to all seuts of Lawe whatsover or 
disbursements.” This document is 
signed by Robert Shopton, Miles 
Causon, and James Smith, “each his 
seale against his name,” and by three 
witnesses. 

_ In 1646 occurred an episode which 
is often quoted to prove the existence 
of an antislavery sentiment in Massa- 
chusetts at that early date, but which 
on closer inspection will hardly bear 
that interpretation. The General 
Court ordered that two negroes 
brought to Boston by one Captain 
James Smith should be sent back to 
Guinea. This action was not, how- 
ever, a protest against the slave trade 
but against the manner in which the 
negroes in question had been pro- 
cured, for they had been taken by 
deceit and force, not bought after the 
approved method. Governor Win- 
throp tells the story:* “Mr. James 


* Winthrop, Hi-tory of New England, II, 243, 244. 


Smith (who was a member of the 
church of Boston) with his mate Key- 
ser were bound for Guinea to trade for 
negroes. but when they arrived 
there, they met with some Londoners, 
with whom they consorted, and the 
Londoners having been formerly in- 
jured by the natives (or at least pre- 
tending the same), they invited them 
aboard one of their ships on the 
Lord’s day, and such as came they 
kept prisoners, then they landed men, 
and a murderer, and assaulted one of 
their towns and killed many of the 
people.”” The public conscience made 
a nice discrimination between man- 
buying and man-stealing, and wished 
the natives of Guinea to understand 
the horror excited by this act. The 
decision of the General Court 
(November 4, 1646) reads as follows:* 
“The Gentall Co'te, conceiving them- 
selves bound by y® first opportunity 
to bear witness against y® haynos & 
crying sinn of man stealing, as also 
to prescribe such timely redresse for 
what is past, & such a law for y® fu- 
ture as may sufficiently deterr all oth's 
belonging to us to have to do in such 
vile & most odious courses, iustly ab- 
hored of all good & iust men, do 
order, yt v® negro interpreter, w* 
oth’ unlawfully taken, be, by y® first 
oportunity, (at y® charge of y® country 
for present,) sent to his native country 
of Ginny, & a letter w'® him of y® in- 
dignation of y® Cotte thereabouts, & 
iustice hereof, desireing o* honoted 
Gov'n' would please to put this order 
in execution.” 

Edward Randolph, who was sent 
over from England to inquire into the 
condition of his Majesty’s plantations, 
reported in regard to Boston in 1676, 
among other things, that there were 
“some ships lately sent to Guinea, 
Madagascar and those coasts.”+ In 
the same vear the Royal African 
Company complained that interloping 
slave ships from the colonies sold their 
cargoes in the West Indies.{ Gov- 
ernor Bradstreet defended Massachu- 


* Mass. Bay Records, IT. 167. 
t Hutchinson, Papers, p. 495. 
t Mass. Stat. Assoc , I. 
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setts from the charge with a state- 
ment which first disregarded the point 
in question and then disproved itself:* 
“There hath been no company of 
blacks or slaves brought into the 
country since the beginning of this 
plantation, for the space of 50 years, 
onely one small Vessell about 2 yeares 
since, after 20 months’ voyage to 
Madagascar, brought hither betwixt 
40 & 50 Negroes, most women and 
children, sold here for to 1., 15 1. & 
20 |. apiece . . . : Now and then, 2 
or 3 Negroes are brought hither from 
Barbadoes and other of his Majestie’s 
plantations, and sold here for about 20 
pounds apiece.” 

The archives of the southern col- 
onies would probably throw much 
light on this period. Bruce says of 
Virginia:+ “It is common to find in 
the county records references to the 
vessels in which young negroes, who 
had been introduced into court to 
have their ages adjudged, had been 
brought into the colony. The names 
of New England ships are not infre- 
quently mentioned as the vehicles of 
their importation.” In the same con- 
nection Mr. Bruce cites from the 
records of York County (1675-84) an 
instance of the sale of a Spanish 
mulatto by a resident of Boston:t 
“Know all men by these presents that 
I John Endicott, Cooper, of Boston 
in New England, have sold unto Rich- 
ard Medlicott, a Spanish Mulatto, by 
name Antonio, I having full power to 
sell for his life time, but at y® request 
of William Taylor, I do sell him but 
for ten years from y® day that he shall 
disembark for Virginia, the ten years 
to begin, and at y® expiration of y® 
said 10 years, y® said Mulatto to be a 
free man to go wheresoever he 
pleases. I do acknowledge to have 
received full satisfaction of Medlicott.” 

At the close of the century we have 
an early illustration of the way in 
which Boston and Newport were asso- 
ciated in the slave trade. In 16096 the 

* Mass. Hist. Coll., VIII, 337. 


+ Bruce, Econ. Hist. of Va., II, Sr. 
t Bruce, Econ, Hist. of Va., II, 8+. 


brigantine Seaflower, owned by Bos- 
ton merchants, brought from Africa 
to Rhode Island forty-seven negroes; 
Thomas Windsor, master of the ves- 
sel, sold fourteen of them in Rhode 
Island at from £30 to £35 per head, 
and carried the rest by land “to Bos- 
ton, where his owners lived.’’* 
Towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century there were frequent 
complaints against the Royal African 
Company, both from colonists who 
were obliged to pay. a monopoly price 
for their slaves and from merchants 
eager for the advantages of this trade. 
From the Barbadoes came the lament: 
“Heretofore we might send to Ginney 
for Negroes when we wanted them, 
and they stood us about seven Pound 
a Head. ... But now we are shut 
out of this Trade, and a Company is 
put upon us, from whom we must 
have our Negroes, and no other way. 
A Company of London Merchants 
have got a Patent, excluding all 
others, to furnish the Plantations with 
Negroes; some great Men being 
joyned with them, with whom we were 
not able to contend. ... And now 
we buy Negroes at the price of an 
engrossed commodity; the common 
rate of a good Negro on shipboard 
being twenty pound. And we are 
forced to scramble for them in so 
shameful a manner, that one of the 
great Burdens of our Lives is the go- 
ing to buy Negroes.”+ The attitude 
taken by the merchants is shown in 
“Some Considerations” on the subject 
of the trade: “Wherefore since it is 
evidently demonstrable, that it is no 
charge to carry on and manage the 
Slave-Trade, and of what great Con- 
cern it is to encourage and support 
the English Plantations, whereby the 
Navigation of the Kingdom, Reven- 
nues of the Crown, and the General 
Good of this Nation is so much ad- 
vanced, therefore it is humbly hoped 
that the Trade from Acra to Angola 
inclusive may be henceforth judged 


* Weeden, IT, 455. 
t Quoted by Cunningham, p. 278 n., from Groans of 
the Plantations, 1689, p. s. 
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and allowed to be free and open for 
all subjects of this Kingdom.”* In 
1698 Parliament put an end to the 
privileges that had had no legal exist- 
ence since the Declaration of Rights 
ten years earlier, and opened the trade 
to private competition. It was rapidly 
absorbed by the colonies. The in- 
creasing preference shown for slave 
labor in the South and the West 
Indies, together with the growing 
demand in Europe for sugar and to- 
bacco, soon gave a new impulse to 
this “‘detestable traffic.” 

Dr. Belknap said that the rum dis- 
tilled in Boston was “the main-spring 
of this traffick.”+ The development 
of this industry indicates to some ex- 
tent the activity of the state in the 
slave trade. Massachusetts was the 
pioneer in the distilling business. A 
distillery is mentioned in Boston in 
1714; eight are given on an early map 
known as Price's plan 1733). One 
in Boston owned by a Mr. Childs 
(1735) was perhaps the most commo- 
dious and best-arranged of that day, 
and was the model for many others.§ 
The industry soon extended to the 
country towns in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton.|| Its importance is apparent in 
the controversy before the Board of 
Trade in 1750, in regard to the duties 
on sugar and molasses from the 
French and Dutch West Indies. The 
agent sent to Massachusetts is of the 
opinion that a duty of one penny per 
gallon on molasses is the maximum 
that the trade will bear. He states 
that there were sixty-three distilleries 
in Massachusetts, which converted 
15,000 hogsheads of molasses into 
rum every year.{ Not all of this rum 
was consumed in the African trade, 
but the demand there was immense. 
A large amount was carried to the 
coast of Guinea, where it was “im- 
ploy’d in the purchase of Gold to pay 
the balance of their trade to England, 

*Am. Hist. Rec., I, 24. 

tt Mass. Hist. Coll., IV, 197. 

t Mem. Hist. of Boston, II, 447. For Price's plan see 
Ibid., If, liv. 

§ Am. Hist. Rec., I, 316. 


|| Weeden, IT, soz. 
7 Mass. Arch., LXIV, 370. 


and of Slaves to be carried to the 
West Indies, for the procuring of 
Sugars or Bills of exchange for the 
same purpose.”* There was nothing 
which could take the place of rum in 
this part of New England’s commerce. 
Captain George Scott, of Newport, 
who went to the Gold Coast in 1740 
with an experimental cargo of other 
articles, wrote back pathetically that 
he had “repented a hundred times y® 
bying of them dry goods.’’¢+ In re- 
gard to the state of this industry in 
1760 we have Edmund Burke's testi- 
mony:{ “The quantity of spirits, 
which they distil in Boston from the 
molasses they bring in from all parts 
of the West Indies, is as surprising as 
the cheap rate at which they vend it, 
which is under 2s. a gallon. With 
this they supply almost all the con- 
sumption of our colonies in North 
America, te Indian trade there, the 
vast demands of their own and the 
Newfoundland fishery, and in great 
measure those of the African trade; 
but they are more famous for the 
quantity and cheapness, than for the 
excellency of their rum.” The natives 
of Guinea fortunately were not con- 
noisseurs and the ship captains were 
even able to “worter” their rum with- 
out exciting suspicion.§ : 
It was during the second and third 
quarters of the eighteenth century 
that the slave trade was at its height. 
The Boston trade, though inferior to 
that of Newport and Bristol, was of 
greater importance than it had been 
in any previous time. New England 
ships laden with rum, firearms and 
trinkets went to Guinea, exchanged 
their cargo for negroes, carried the 
negroes to the southern colonies or 
the West Indies, getting in return for 
them tobacco, sugar and molasses. 
The tebacco was shipped to Eng- 
land; the molasses was carried home 
to be turned into rum, a large part of 
which soon found its way to Africa in 
a repetition of the “vicious circle.” 


*Mass. Arch., LXIV, 380. 

t Am. Hist. Rec., I, 317. 

t Burke, European Settlements in America, p. 174. 
§ Weeden, IT, 46s. 
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A few of the negroes, tor whom no 
market could be found in the usual 
places, were brought up to New Eng- 
gland. Most of the New England 
slaves, however, destined as_ they 
were chiefly for house service, were 
brought a few at a time from the 
West Indies, where selection might be 
made from a large amount of choice 
material. The increase in competi- 
tion made it impossible to carry on 
the trade in the haphazard fashion 
that had been pursued before. In 
1736 Captain John Griffen writes 
from Anamaboe that “slaves is very 
scarce,’ and that “those ships that 
used to carry pryme slaves off is now 
forsed to take any that comes.”* 
This state of affairs led to the sys- 
tematic arrangements with which we 
are familiar: factors or agents were 
established at convenient points; 
slaves were gathered by natives in the 
interior and brought bound to the 
coast, where they were herded in pens 
erected for the purpose until the ship 
for which they were intended came 
to the port. On board ship the slaves 
were stowed between decks, where 
the perpendicular space was seldom 
four feet. In later times this space 
was reduced to three feet three inches, 
and only ten to thirteen inches sur- 
face room was allowed for each ne- 
gro. Efforts were made to keep the 
slaves in good condition, that they 
might bring as high a price as possi- 
ble. In good weather they were 
brought on deck daily and their quar- 
ters were cleaned and sprinkled with 
vinegar. If they were not unruly 
they were allowed to remain on deck 
the greater part of fine days. It is 
probable that vessels were not over- 
loaded as a rule in the first half of the 
century. From all the data available 
it appears that the average number of 
slaves per ton of the ship’s burden 
was not more than one and a half. 
Later abuses led to a law passed in 
1760, restricting the number allowed 
to two and a half per ton.* The ves- 


*Am. Hist. Rec., I, 312. 
t Ibid., p. 34s. 


sels engaged were of moderate size 
and cost, and were generally sloops, 
brigantines, schooners and “snows.” 
The Susey, for example, was a snow of 
130 tons burden, purchased in boston 
in 1759, with her outfit, for £568.” 

One of the Boston vessels was the 
sloop Katherine. Several pages of her 
accounts, extending from 1727 to 
1729, are preserved in the Massachu- 
setts Archives.t These accounts are 
not complete, but they give interest- 
ing glimpses of several vovages. The 
sloop was owned in_ partnership, 
three-fourths by Peter Papillon and 
one-fourth by Francis Plaisted. On 
the first voyage Captain Plaisted was 
also commander of the expedition. 
This may be regarded as typical of 
the voyages to the West Indies which 
brought back choice slaves for house 
servants in Massachusetts. The ves- 
sel was bound for the Leeward Is- 
lands. The “Invoyce of Sundery 
Marchandise” in her cargo shows 
that the chief article was ‘“codd”’: 
next in importance came ‘“Bordes, 
Nailes, Tobacco, Bere, Tarr and 
Shingales.”’ She returned to Boston 
in September, 1727, with twenty-nine 
negroes, several hogsheads of rum, 
“1 bagg Cotton,” and twenty-two 
coils of cordage. Four negroes died 
before the sale, but after reaching 
Boston, it would seem, since coffins 
were required. The items are: 


To ye Buriall of foure Negroes, £2 18s. 4d. 
To foure Coffines, £1 16s. — 


£94, Os., 6d. was paid in import du- 
ties. At £4 a head for the twenty- 
five negroes who were in sufficiently 
good condition to find purchasers the 
sum should have been £100; no ex- 
planation is given as to the reduction. 
The surviving slaves were all sold on 
September 29, for from £30 to £80 
apiece. They were chiefly “boyes” 
and “garles” and no purchaser bought 
more than one. The rest of the cargo 
did not meet with so eager a demand, 
for some of it was not disposed of 


*Am. Hist. Rec.. I. 314. 
+ Mass. Arch., CXXXVI, 45-80. 
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until the following February. This 
must have been an extremely profita- 
ble venture. The “Nete Prosed” 
from the sale of the negroes, rum, 
cotton and cordage, after deducting 
all expenses such as import duties, 
was £2,067 os. 33d. The cargo of 
the vessel and “Harr Outsett,”’ which 
included provisions as well as repairs, 
cost £798 2s. 63d. The wages of the 
seamen for this voyage are not pre- 
served, but on another one to the 
West Indies the following year, which 
must have required approximately the 
same number of men for about the 
same length of time, they amounted 
to only £133 12s. 8d. This would 
leave over £1,000 of clear gain for 
the owners. The Katherine (with all 
possible orthographical variation) 
next made several trips to “Mon- 
saratt,”’ “Surrinam,” and “‘Antiago,” 
whence she brought back molasses 
and rum, but only one negro, destined 
for Peter Papillon. In August of 
1729, however, the Katherine set forth 
for Guinea, with William Atkinson as 
captain. The ship’s book stops with 
disappointing abruptness in the midst 
of this voyage and no trace of the 
return can be found. The invoice 
shows a typical cargo: it is almost 
entirely “Rume” and “Spirrits,” but 
there is also “1 barr! beeds.” We 
know, too, that the vessel stopped at 
the West Indies on her way back, for 
one of the items of expense is £34 
8s. 14d. for Francis Plaisted’s “} of 
£500 Starling Insuerance on the 
Sloop Catharine from Boston to Gin- 
ney and Back againe and Reinsurance 
from Antiago.” It seems reasonable 
to infer from these facts that Captain 
Atkinson on this voyage followed the 
usual course, disposed of the slaves 
which his outward cargo procured in 
Africa for molasses or rum in An- 
tigua, and returned to Boston to the 
satisfaction of the men who signed 
themselves 


“Yr Loving Owner. 
Peter Papillon 4% 
Francis Plaisted 


It was. not unusual for several 
slaves to succumb to the long voyage. 
At a meeting of the selectmen of Bos- 
ton, July 13, 1739, John Robinson, 
master of the schooner Mermaid from 
the coast of Guinea, made a declara- 
tion which reveals some of the hor- 
rors of the “middle passage.”’* He had 
left the river Gambo “two and Forty 
Days ago, with Eleven White men on 
board and Fifty Slaves.” He had 
been obliged to do battle with small- 
pox, dysentery and measles, and had 
lost in all eighteen slaves. A commit- 
tee was named to visit the schooner, 
accompanied by a doctor. This com- 
mittee found twelve slaves on board 
sick and in such a condition that they 
considered it “necessary for the safety 
of this Town, that the said Vessell be 
not permitted to come to the Wharf.” 
A warrant was accordingly drawn 
“for carrying the said Schooner down 
to Rainsford’s Island, there to be 
aired and cleansed.” 

All through this period, until the 
Revolutionary struggle was immi- 
nent, the slave trade was carried on by 
the most respectable citizens of Bos- 
ton. Yet our sense of the fitting can- 
not fail to be somewhat disturbed on 
finding that Peter Faneuil was en- 
gaged in it. In 1738 he directs Cap- 
tain Buckley to sell some fish in An- 
tigua and buy a straight negro lad, 
twelve or fifteen years old,—if possi- 
ble, one who has had the smallpox. 
As the slave is intended for service 
in his own house, he desires as “‘tract- 
able a disposition” as can be found.t 
In 1742 an expedition to Africa was 
actually planned and initiated by the 
donor of the building which was to 
become the “cradle of Liberty.” The 
vessel, with the “ghastly funny” name 
of The Jolly Bachelor, met with misfor- 
tunes. The captain was murdered on 
the coast of Guinea, and George 
Birchall, a resident of the Banana Is- 
lands, took possession of the aban- 
doned boat. He sent it back to New- 
port with twenty negroes on board. 


* Records of Boston Selectmen, 1736-1742, p. 187, 188. 
t Weeden, II, 627. 
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Peter Faneuil had died in the mean 
time. The slaves were sold at prices 
ranging from £40 to £134, and the 
proceeds divided between Benjamin 
Faneuil, Peter’s heir, John Jones of 
Boston, who had a one-fourth share in 
the venture, and George Birchall, who 
had come to the rescue after the 
catastrophe in Africa. The list of pur- 
chasers includes honorable New Eng- 
land names—Vernon, Tweedy, Brin- 
ley, Robinson, Carr and Cranston. 
The buyer of the highest-priced negro 
was “Mr. Chaning,” a name inti- 
mately associated with the later anti- 
slavery struggle.* 

The part played by Boston in this 
traffic is not confined to the expedi- 
tions of her own traders: much Bos- 
ton capital was invested in Rhode 
Island ventures.t We have an exam- 
ple of this in the middle of the cen- 
tury in the schooner Sierra Leone, 
which was owned by Boston and 
Newport merchants.{ The bill of 
lading, dated June 19, 1754, states 
that there was shipped in the schooner 
Sierra Leone, “by God’s grace bound 
for the Coast of Africa: To say, 
Thirty four hogsheads, Tenn Tierces, 
Fight barrells & six half barrels 
Rum, one barrel Sugar, sixty Mus- 
ketts, six half barrels Powder, one 
box beads, Three boxes Snuff, Two 
barrels Tallow, Twenty-one barrels 
Beef, Pork and Mutton, 14 cwt. I qr. 
22 lbs. bread, one barrel mackerel, six 
shirts, five Jacketts, one piece blue 
Callico, one piece Chex, one mill, 
shackles, handcuffs &c.” The orders 
to Captain Lindsay from his “loving 
owners” direct him to proceed to the 
coast of Africa and there dispose of 
his cargo for gold and good slaves; 
thence he is to go to the Barbadoes 
and sell his slaves, “if they will fetch 
Twenty-six pounds Sterling per head 
round”; if he cannot get this price he 
is to carry them to St. Vincent and 
St. Eustatia, and invest the proceeds 
of the sale in cocoa and molasses; but 


* Weeden, II, 466-472. 
t Ibid., II, 454. 
tAm. Hist. Rec., I, 340, 341. 
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if neither of these places affords a 
satisfactory market for the slaves, he 
is to go to Jamaica and dispose of 
them on the best terms he can, load 
his ship with good Muscovado sugar, 
and “proceed home with all possible 
Dispatch.” In addition to his wages 
Captain Lindsay was to receive a 
commission of four slaves out of a 
hundred and four purchased on the 
coast, five per cent on the sale of the 
negroes in the West Indies, and five 
per cent on the return cargo. Ten 
months were consumed in the round 
voyage, which appears to have been 
a successful one, for one of the Boston 
owners wrote to his associates in 
Newport: “Lindsay’s arrival is very 
agreeable to us, & we wish we may 
never make a worse voyage.” One 
would like to know whether they at- 
tributed the success to Captain Lind- 
say’s efficiency, for he was an expe- 
rienced master of slave vessels, or to 
the judiciously assorted cargo, or to 
their prayer, “God send the good 
Schooner to her desired Port in 
Safety.” 

Negroes were bought and sold in 
Boston and advertised freely in news- 
papers even through the years of the 
Revolution. In 1761 appeared a no- 
tice which has been characterized as 
“a commingling hash of Satanic civil- 
ization and simple, savage nature.’’* 
It announced “A parcel of likely ne- 
groes, cheap for cash. Also if any 
persons have any negro men, strong 
and hearty, tho’ not of the best moral 
character, which are proper subjects 
for transportation, may have an ex- 
change for small negroes.”’ Another 
example is taken from the /ndependent 
Chronicle for November 28, 1776: “To 
Sell—a Hearty likely NEGRO 
WENCH about 12 or 13. Years of 
Age, has had the Small Pox, can 
wash, iron, card and spin, etc., for no 
other Fault but for want of Em- 
ploy.” 

No general opposition to slavery 


* Weeden, II, 763. 
+t Moore, Slavery in Massachusetts, p. 178. 
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was aroused until “the British Parlia- 
ment attempted to enslave the colo- 
nists by arbitrary acts.’”* Throughout 
the seventeenth century property in 
human beings was regarded as part of 
the natural order of things by the 
most conscientious of men. After 
1700 occasional protests are heard, 
but they seem to be voices crying in 
the wilderness and cannot be regarded 
as expressive of public opinion. The 
scruples which wished to prevent the 
importation of slaves into Massachu- 
setts did not, however, extend to the 
traffic in other parts of the world, and 
no attempts were made to restrain it 
in the colonial period. So much more 
potent are economic forces than eth- 
ical considerations! 

A letter written to the elder Win- 
throp in 1645, by his brother-in-law 
Emanuel Downing, affords “a most 
luminous illustration” of the views of 
the early Boston settlers on the sub- 
ject of slavery. They not only did 
not deprecate the institution but even 
looked to it to solve their labor prob- 
lem. Downing is writing of a war 
with the Narragansetts which seemed 
imminent and not undesirable, for “if 
upon a Juste warre the Lord should 
deliver them into our hands, wee 
might easily haue men, woemen & 
children enough to exchange for 
Moores (Africans), which wilbe more 
gaynefull pilladge for vs than wee 
conceive, for I doe not see how wee 
can thrive untill wee gett into a stock 
of slaves sufficient to doe all our 
busines, for our children’s children 
will hardly see this great Continent 
filled with people, soe that our ser- 
vants will still desire freedom to plant 
for them selues, & not stav but for 
verie great wages. And I suppose 
you know verie well how wee shall 
maynteyne 20 Moores cheaper than 
one Englishe servant.’’+ 

The first public protest was a tract 
by Chief Justice Sewall, printed in 
Boston in 1700, under the title, “The 


* Thomas Pemberton, 5 Mass. Hist. Coll., IIT, 302. 
t 4 Mass. Hist. Coll., VI, 6s. 


Selling of Joseph, A Memorial.”* The 
introduction states that the “Numer- 
ousness of Slaves . . . . in the Prov- 
ince, & the Uneasiness of them under 
their Slavery” had “put many upon 
thinking whether the Foundation of it 
be firmly and well laid.” Judge Sewall 
replies to the current justifications of 
the slave trade, which are: first, 
“These Blackamores are of the pos- 
terity of Cham, and therefore are 
under the curse of Slavery’; second, 
“The Nigers are brought out of a 
Pagan Country, into places where the 
Gospel is Preached”; third, “The 
Africans have Wars one wth another: 
Our Ships bring lawful Captives 
taken in those Wars”; and finally, 
“Abraham had Servants bought with 
his Money and born in his House.” 
The first argument is answered by 
proving that “Black Men are the 
Posterity of Cush,” and therefore are 
not under the curse pronounced upon 
Cham, or Canaan; the second, by the 
assertion that “evil must not be done 
that good may come of it.” To the 
third he replies that the wars the 
Africans have with one another are 
unlawful, and that “an unlawful War 
can’t make lawful Captives”; to the 
fourth, that the standard of social 
morality has changed since Abra- 
ham’s day. His conclusion is that 
“These Ethiopians, as black as they 
are; seeing that they are the Sons & 
Daughters of the First ADAM, the 
Brethren and Sisters of the Last 
ADAM, and the Offspring of GOD; 
They ought to be treated with a Re- 
spect agreable.” 

This stands alone as an objection 
on moral grounds. The economic dis- 
advantages of slavery were more gen- 
erally recognized. In 1701 Boston 
instructed her “Representitives” to 
promote “the Encouraging the bring- 
ing of white serv and to put a Period 
to negroes being slaves.’”+ The re- 
strictive legislation began in 1705 
with an act passed by the General 


* Proc. Mass. Hist. Sec., 1863-4, pp. 161-165. 
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Court* laying a duty of £4 per head 
on “any negro or negro’s, male or 
female, of what age soever,” which 
should be imported into Massachu- 
setts. Both master and ship were 
made security for the payment, and 
the penalty for each violation was 
£8, “one moiety thereof to her 
majesty, for and towards the support 
of the government of this province, 
and the other moiety to him or them 
that shall inform of the same.” A 
drawback of the whole duty was al- 
lowed on the death of the negro with- 
in six weeks or on exportation within 
twelve months and sale in another 
province. 

This is frequently quoted as an evi- 
dence of antislavery sentiment. That 
it was not aimed at the slave trade in 
itself is clear from the fact that a 
rebate of the whole duty was allowed 
on exportation. This is in contrast 
with the custom in the middle and 
southern colonies, where a small tax 
was laid for even temporary importa- 
tion.t By this provision Boston was 
made a market for the free exchange 
of slaves. The object was primarily 
to afford a revenue from the growing 
trade; but it is also apparent that 
these regulations were intended to 
discourage slavery in Massachusetts. 
They form part of an “Act for the 
better preventing of a spurious and 
mixt issue,” the object of which is to 
deal with existing evils occasioned by 
the presence of negroes in the colony. 
In this connection it naturally oc- 
curred to the Legislature to guard 
against an increase of the evils by put- 
ting obstacles in the way of an in- 
crease of the negro population. An- 
other bit of evidence showing that the 
intention was to discourage slavery is 
a letter apropos of the act from Gov- 
ernor Dudley to the Lords of Trade, 
explaining that negroes are not desir- 
able in New England because “They 
will always run [7. e., run away] to the 
Southward for warmer weather, and 


* Acts and Resolves of the Province of Mass. Bay, I, 
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as the cold is disagreeable to them, so 
it demands of the master much more 
cloathing, and gives him much less 
service, for six months in the year.” * 

Contemporary thought on this sub- 
ject is reflected in an article printed 
in the Boston News Letter, June 1o, 
1706.+ Its theme is the “Bill of Mor- 
tality” for Boston in 1705. Forty- 
four negroes had died in that year. 
At £30 apiece, the writer argues, this 
means a loss of £1,320, “of which we 
would make this Remark; That the 
Importing of Negroes into this or 
Neighboring Provinces is not so ben- 
eficial either to the Crown or Coun- 
try, as White Servants would be.” 
Some of the arguments he uses to up- 
hold this statement are: “Negroes do 
not carry Arms to defend the 
Country as Whites do’; “Negroes 
are generally Eye-Servants, great 
Thieves, much addicted to Stealing, 
Lying and Purloining”’; they ‘“‘do not 
People our Country as Whites would 
do whereby we should be strength- 
ened against an Enemy”; by “En- 
couraging the Importing of White 
Men Servants, allowing somewhat to 
the Importer, most husbandmen in 
the Country might be furnished with 
Servants for 8, 9 or 10/. a Head, who 
are not able to launch out 40 or 50/. 
for a Negro the now common Price”; 
and “a Man then might buy a White 
Man Servant we suppose for Io. to 
serve 4 years, and Boys for the same 
price to serve 6, 8, or 10 years; If a 
White Servant die, the Loss exceeds 
not 10/. but if a Negro dies, ‘tis a 
very great loss to the Husbandman; 
Three years Interest of the price of 
the Negro, will near upon if not alto- 
gether purchase a White Man Ser- 
vant.” In 1718 a similar article ap- 
peared with the same text of the 
burials of Indians and negroes during 
the preceding year. writer 
argued that half the loss would have 
been avoided if white servants had 
been employed instead of these eighty 
slaves. The very phraseology is the 


* Acts and Resolves, I, s58c. 
t Moore, p. 106. 
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same as that of the earlier article: he 
concludes that “The Whites Strength- 
ens and Peoples the Country, others 
do not.’’* 

The exaction of duties for negroes 
“of what age soever” was sometimes 
considered grievous. In 1707 David 
Jeffries Merchant sent a petition to 
the House of Representatives, “Pray- 
ing an Abatement of the Duty for 
four small Negro Children Imported.” 
The discriminating representatives 
compromised by ordering “That the 
Sum of ffour Pounds be Abated to 
the Petitioner in regard one of the 
said Negros was a Sucking Child.” +t 

A few vears later the commissioner 
of impost complains that several In- 
dian and negro slaves have been im- 
ported into the province, “of which 
no Entry has been made with him, nor 
the Duty for them paid, contrary to 
the Law in that case made and pro- 
vided and in Elusion thereof.”"t Eva- 
sions were more and more frequent, 
and in 1728 the first act was strength- 
ened by requiring from the masters of 
the vessels, on oath, an account of the 
slaves brought in, with a penalty of 
£100 for refusal to comply or for a 
false list. It was also provided that 
the unfortunate owners of such ne- 
groes as should “dye” within twelve 
months after importation should be 
recompensed in some sort by the re- 
funding of the duty they had paid.s 
This seems to have been evaded also, 
for a third act, in January of 1738, 
states that “the Payment of the Duty 
of Four Pounds per Head laid upon 
Negros imported into this Province 
is often Evaded, by bringing them in, 
in a Clandestine Manner; for Remedy 
whereof” the penalties of 1728 were 
reasserted and declared in force for 
ten vears. | 

For a quarter of a century after this 
act there is almost no agitation on the 
subject, except that in 1755 the town 


* Weeden, II, 456. 
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of Salem sent a petition to the General 
Court against the importation of ne- 
groes.* “If there was a prevailing 
public sentiment against slavery in 
Massachusetts—as has been con- 
stantly claimed of late,” wrote Moore 
in 1866,+ “the people of that day, far 
less demonstrative than their descend- 
ants, had an extraordinary way of not 
showing it.” Hutchinson, in his his- 
tory of Massachusetts, published in 
1764, indicates a mild sort of opposi- 
tion when he says,{ “Some judicious 
persons are of opinion that the per- 
mission of slavery has been a publick 
mischief.” 

“About the time of the Stamp Act.” 
wrote Samuel Dexter, a prominent 
Boston merchant in 1795,§ “what be- 
fore were only slight scruples in the 
minds of conscientious persons be- 
came serious doubts, and, with a con- 
siderable number, ripened into a firm 
persuasion that the slave trade was 
malum in se. Pieces against it ap- 
peared in newspapers, and some pam- 
phlets were written.” 

In 1766 Boston instructed her rep- 
resentatives to “move for a law. to 
prohibit the importation and purchas- 
ing of slaves for the future.’’ || This 
instruction was repeated the next 
vear.{. A bill for preventing impor- 
tation was introduced into the Legis- 
lature in 1767, but it was dropped. 
Within the next few years many 
towns instructed their representatives 
to use their influence for the abolition 
of slavery, and in 1771 a bill prohibit- 
ing importation was actually passed, 
but it was vetoed by Governor Hutch- 
inson** Dr. Belknap savs++ that the 
governor was acting in accordance 
with instructions received from Eng- 
land, but it is evident from one of 
Hutchinson’s letters that the home 
government had not at that time ex- 
pressed itself definitely on this point 
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though its general attitude was well 
known. “The Bill which prohibited 
the importation of Negro Slaves,” he 
writes,* “appeared to me to come 
within his Majesty’s Instruction to Sir 
Francis Bernard, which restrains the 
Governor from Assenting to any 
Laws of a new and unusual nature. 
I doubted besides whether the chief 
motive to this Bill which, it is said, 
was a scruple upon the minds of the 
People in many parts of the Province 
of the lawfulness, in a meerly moral 
respect, of so great a restraint of 
Liberty, was well founded.” In 
Pennsylvania bills to abolish the slave 
trade had met with a similar fate in 
1712, 1714 and 1717. Rhode Island 
and Connecticut succeeded in prohib- 
iting it in 1774.+ 

The growing interest in the subject 
is suggested by the debate at the Har- 
vard commencement in 1773, which 
was on the question, “Whether the 
slavery, to which Africans are in this 
province, by the permission of law, 
subjected, be agreeable to the law of 
nature.”{ Another indication of the 
change taking place in public senti- 
ment is preserved in the tribute paid 
to John Jack, a freed negro who died 
in Concord in 1773. His epitaphs 
has historic as well as rhetorical inter- 
est. 


“Though born in a land of slavery, 
He was born free. 

Though he lived in a land of liberty, 
He lived a slave. 

Till by his honest though stolen labors, 
He acquired the source of slavery, 
Which gave him his freedom; 

Though not long before 
Death the grand tyrant 
Gave him his final emancipation, 
And put him on a footing with kings. 
Though a slave to vice, 
He practised those virtues, 
Without which kings are but slaves.” 


In January, 1774, the General 
Court received a petition from ne- 
groes, praying that they might be 
“liberated from a State of Bondage, 


* Quoted by Moore, p. 140. 
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and made Freemen of the Commu- 
nity; and that this Court would give 
and grant to them some part of the 
unimproved Lands belonging to the 
Province for a Settlement, or relieve 
them in such other Way as shall seem 
good and wise upon the Whole.”* 
This petition was partly responsible 
for the bill that was soon passed “to 
prevent the importation of Negroes or 
other Persons as Slaves into this 
Province; and the purchasing them 
within the same; and for making pro- 
vision for relief of the children of such 
as are already subjected to slavery 
Negroes Mulattoes & Indians born 
within this Province.”+ The bill is 
craftily declared to originate from a 
realization that “the Importation of 


‘Persons as Slaves into this Province 


has been found detrimental to the in- 
terest of his Majesty’s subjects there- 
in; And it being apprehended that the 
abolition thereof will be beneficial to 
the Province.” If these reasons could 
not gain the Governor’s signature, the 
case was truly hopeless. Whether or 
not Hutchinson had received insfruc- 
tions from the Crown since 1771, he 
had no doubt as to the general policy 
of Great Britain on this subject, and 
accordingly vetoed the bill twice 
within the year.{ It is not improbable 
that the position taken by England 
served to strengthen the moral scru- 
ples of the people of Massachusetts. 

Tory writers made good use of the 
dramatic element in the situation. 
“Negroe slaves in Boston!” wrote 
one,$ “It cannot be! It is neverthe- 
less very true. For though the Bos- 
tonians have grounded their rebellions 
on the ‘immutable laws of nature,’ and 
have resolved in their Town Meet- 
ings, that ‘It is the first principle in 
civil society, founded in nature and 
reason, that no law of society can be 
binding on any individual, without 
his consent given by himself in per- 
son, or by his representatives of his 
own free election’; yet, notwithstand- 

* Moore, p. 140. 

t Mass. Arch., IX, 457. 


t Du Bois, p. 32. 
§ Moore, p. 145. 
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ing the immutable laws of nature, and 
this public resolution of their own in 
Town Meetings, they actually have 
in town Two thousand Negroe slaves, 
who neither by themselves in person, 
nor by their representatives of their 
own free election, ever gave consent 
to their present state of bondage.” 
There were not wanting pious men 
who saw in the investment of Boston 
a punishment for the sinful traffic she 
had fostered. In September of 1775 
Deacon Coleman of Newbury wrote:* 
“Was Boston the first port on this 
Continent that began the slave trade, 
and are they not the first shut up by 
an.oppressive act, and brought almost 
to desolation, wherefore, Sir, though 
we may not be peremptory in apply- 
ing the judgments of God, yet I can- 
not pass over such providences with- 
out a remark.” 

Committees on the slavery question 
were appointed in the Legislature in 
1776 and 1777, and a bill for abolition 
was reported, but no action taken. 
Efforts were finally discontinued, as 
importation into Massachusetts had 
practically ceased.t 

The new state constitution (1780) 
contained in its Bill of Rights thedec- 
laration that “all men are born free 
and equal.” It has been held that this 
clause was intended to have the force 
of an emancipation proclamation, but 
Moore thinks this position untenable. 
“We have made diligent inquiry, 
search, and examination,” he says] 
“without discovering the slightest 
trace of positive contemporary evi- 
dence to show that this opinion is well 
founded.” Whatever the intention of 
the framers of the constitution, the 
Supreme Court of the state decided 
three years later that this clause was 
equivalent to an abolition of slavery. 
Dr. Belknap describes the circum- 
stances in his correspondence with 
Judge Tucker:§ “In 1781, at the court 
in Worcester county, an indictment 


* Moore, p. 147. 
+ Du Bois, Pp. 33- 


P, 20%. 
$1 Mass. Hist. Coll., IV, 203. Seealso Barry, History 
of Massachusetts, III, 189. 


was found against a white man for 
assaulting, beating and imprisoning 
a black. He was tried at the Supreme 
Judicial Court in 1783. His defence 
was, that the black was his slave, and 
that the beating, etc., was the neces- 
sary restraint and correction of the 
master. This was answered by citing 
the aforesaid clause in the declaration 
of rights. The judges and jury were 
of opinion that he had no right to 
beat or imprison the negro. He was 
found guilty, and fined forty shillings. 
This decision was a mortal wound to 
slavery in Massachusetts.” It may 
be said, therefore, that slavery was 
banished from Massachusetts soil at 
the very beginning of her existence as 
a state. 

This circumstance did not deter 
“men of otherwise respectable stand- 
ing’”’ from carrying on the trade. Felt 
quotes instructions* given to the cap- 
tain of a vessel which sailed for Africa 
from Salem in 1785. The details are 
much the same as those of an earlier 
date, enjoining economy in the dis- 
posal of the cargo and careful selec- 
tion of the negroes. 

In 1788 participation in the slave 
trade was declared illegal,+ but it was 
nevertheless carried on, “‘stealthily but 
steadily,’ well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury.[ The men engaged in it, how- 
ever, were few in number, and formed 
an unimportant part of Massachusetts 
traders. Felt writes§$ that in 1791 it 
was “Reported that another of our 
vessels, the St. John, had arrived at 
Surinam from Africa. This shows, 
that a few of our merchants, like 
others in various seaports, still loved 
money more than the far greater 
riches of a good conscience,—more 
than conformity with the demands of 
human rights, with the law of the land 
and the religion of their God.” 

It cannot be denied that Massachu- 
setts led the way in the colonial slave 
trade and plaved an important part in 


® Annals of Salem, II, 288-291. 
ft Laws of Massachusetts, 1780-178, p. 235. 
t Weeden, II, 82s. 

§ Annals of Salem, II, 296. 
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it until after it had been prohibited by 
the state. It was firmly established 
before the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and during the eighteenth it be- 
came one of the most prosperous 
branches of commerce. Negroes 
were supplied in large numbers to the 
southern colonies, both in the islands 
and on the continent, and some were 
brought to Massachusetts from the 
West Indies and occasionally direct 
from Africa. A considerable part of 
the Rhode Island trade, also, was sup- 
ported by Massachusetts capital. 

In European countries, and in the 
United States as a whole, it was the 
slave trade which first attracted the 
attention of reformers, and which was 
therefore abolished before slavery. 
This would seem to be the natural 
order, for it is a simpler matter to 
prevent the growth of an evil than to 
do away with conditions which have 
become a part of the institutions of 
the land. In Massachusetts, owing 
to the fact that the use of slaves had 
begun to decline for economic reasons 
before any moral sentiment was 
aroused, this natural order was re- 
versed, and her citizens continued to 
engage in the slave trade when slav- 
ery had no legal existence in the 
state. 

In regard to both the use of slaves 
and the slave trade Massachusetts 
displayed neither more nor less con- 
science than the rest of the civilized 
world. Until it became evident that 
in the New England climate and in- 
dustrial economy slaves were not a 
profitable investment, they were 
brought in and held by leading citi- 
zens. The economic disadvantages 
were recognized comparatively early, 
andat the beginning of the eighteenth 
century there were attempts in the 
legislation of the colony to discourage 
the importation of negroes. The 


humanitarian element was added to 
the opposition in the latter half of the 
century, increasing the desire to ban- 
ish slavery from Massachusetts soil. 
This was finally declared by a decision 
of the Supreme Court of the state to 
have been accomplished by a clause 
in the Bill of Rights prefixed to the 
state constitution. 

The trade in general, on the other 
hand, grew,more and more profitable, 
as the use of slaves in the state lost 
favor, and no efforts were made to 
prevent Massachusetts citizens from 
participating in it until after the Rev- 
olution. Looking back from the end 
of the nineteenth century it is easy to 
criticise and hard to feel anything but 
shame for the role assumed by Massa- 
chusetts. But the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries cannot with fair- 
ness be judged according to the stand- 
ards of to-day. It is not surprising 
that when Cromwell was selling Irish 
boys and girls to planters in the West 
Indies the enslaving of African sayv- 
ages failed to excite indignation. 
Nothing is detracted from the respect 
due Massachusetts for her real attain- 
ments by denying to her a moral 
standard far in advance of the rest of 
the world. If she is to be excused for 
her sins on the plea that they were 
common to the times, it is no less true 
that her moral awakening is to be ex- 
plained by the spirit of the age. The 
agitation against slavery in Massachu- 
setts, as in other parts of the country, 
has been attributed to the struggle the 
colonies were engaged in for political 
freedom. This was the _ exciting 
cause; but the Revolution itself was 
not an isolated-phenomenon, but part 
of the larger movement for liberty 
which was then beginning in the writ- 
ings of the French philosophers, and 
was soon to find passionate expression 
in the revolution of 178&c. 
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By Morton De-ter. 


N another article in this magazine 
the story of Congregationalism in 
England will be told. It is my 

pleasant task to outline Congrega- 
tional history in this country. Al- 
though Congregationalists are not 
one of the largest denominations in 
numbers, they have been one of the 
most important. New England has 
taken the lead in settling and in 
shaping the character of the Interior 
and the Great West, and it is to the 
Congregational- 
ists principally 
that New Eng- 
land owes what 
she is. It is be- 
cause she was 
founded and was 
so long con- 
trolled by the 
Pilgrims and the 
Puritans that 
she has acquired 
her recognized 
individuality. 

The lite of the 

Pilgrims in 
Holland, from 
1607-8 to 1620, 
need not be de- 
scribed here. 
Thev found 
there the reli- 
fious toleration 
to secure which 
they had fled 
irom England, and, in spite of many 
and severe hardships, they won some 
measure of prosperity. but they 
could not stay there. They were sure 
to be absorbed in process of time by 
the Dutch. They could not attain 
their chief purpose, which was to con- 
tinue a distinct community, working 
out their own religious and ecclesiasti- 
cal beliefs. Moreover, the life of the 


country was full of risk, especially 
moral, to their young people. They al- 
so feared the renewed horrors of war; 
for the truce between the Dutch and 
the Spaniards was nearly ended. So 
they resolved to emigrate again,and to 
the new world beyond the Atlantic. 
The story of their departure from 
Holland, their brief but troubled lin- 
gering in [:ngland, and their trying 
voyage is also familiar. We need not 
even consider the material side of the 
founding of the 
Plymouth col- 
ony. but it ts 
worth noting 
that the person- 
nel of the com- 
pany had al- 
tered consider- 
ably since their 
flight from Eng- 
land twelve vears 


before. the 
Mayflower pas- 
sengers i n- 


cluded only a 
minority of the 
Pilgrim body 
in Holland. 
Brewster and 
Sradford  con- 
tinued among 
their leaders. 
But Richard 
Clyfton, their be- 


tor, had remained at Amsterdam, 
and even his successor, John Robin- 
son, their real head, had staved in 
Levden with the majority, meaning 
to follow later. Edward Winslow 
and John Carver, each to be their 
governor later, Samuel Fuller, their 
trusty physician, and their sturdy, in- 
domitable little captain, Miles Stan- 
dish, however, had joined them in 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS. 
Holland, and John Alden, worthy of 


the others, in England. But these 
changes had not altered their spirit. 
They were heartily loyal to religious 
liberty in general, and to Congrega- 
tionalism as their chosen form of 
church life, in particular. 

It is natural to inquire here 
what their ideas of Congregational- 
ism were. Clearly their views 
had not taken final shape. But 
they held and practiced one of 
the two fundamental principles of 
Congregationalism, the independ- 
ence, under Christ, of each local 
church; and they believed in, and 
were ready to practice, the other, the 
fellowship of the churches. The 
chief differences between their Con- 
gregationalism and ours were in re- 
gard to church officers. We expect 
the pastor to be also the teacher; 
they had different men for these two 
functions. For some time also they 
leaned towards Presbyterianism far 
enough to have elders in each church, 
endowed with a somewhat more posi- 
tive and extensive authority than that 
of their modern successors, the dea- 
cons. But these differences were of 
form rather than substance. 

It is an error, although a common 
one, to suppose that they were hostile 
to other forms of ecclesiastical polity. 
They were singularly free from such 


intolerance, especially when the prev- 
alent temper of their times is re- 
membered. But for the corruptions 
and extreme harshness of the Estab- 
lished Church in England, probably 
they never would have gone to the 
length of abandoning it. In Leyden 
they had been accustomed to com- 
mune now and then with the re- 
formed churches, and Winslow testi- 


fies that Robinson, their conceded 
head and spokesman, urged great 
caution in separating from any 


church, declaring 


“that till Christ the Lord departed wholly 
from it, man ought not to leave it, onely 
to bear witnesse against the corruption 
that was in it. [Hypocrisie Unmasked. 


As to the English church itself, 
“they held that though there was no true 


Church of England, there were many true 
churches in the bounds of the Establish- 


ment. [W. Walker. Amer. Church Hist. 
Series. Congregationalists. 218.]”’ 
Robinson 


“allowed hearing the godly Ministers 
preach and pray in the publick Assemblies; 
yea, he allowed private communion not 
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LYMAN BEECHER, 


onely with them, but all that were faithfull 
in Christ Jesus in the Kingdome, and else- 
where upon all occasions. [Hyp. Unm. 


This was the spirit in which the 
Pilgrims had been trained and in 
which they founded Plymouth 
Colony. It has been truly said that 
Church of England people and Bap- 
tists dwelt continuously in Plymouth 
in peace, except such as openly 
sought to overturn the Independent 
churches. There is even a tradition 
that Miles Standish was a Roman 
Catholic and never joined their 
church, although a regular worship- 
per. 

The colony of Massachusetts Bay 
was founded by Winthrop, Endicott 
and their followers in 1628-30. They 
had the approval of the English 
throne and a large, well-equipped 
company. This contrast between 
them and the Pilgrims extended even 
to ecclesiastical matters. They were 
Puritans and were actuated largely 
by a religious motive. Yet, prima- 
rily, theirs was a commercial colony, 
and they did not mean to disavow the 
State Church. But circumstances 
were too much for them. As they 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


learned about the Congregationalism 
of Plymouth, they appreciated both 
its inherent merits and its peculiar fit- 
ness for such social conditions as 
theirs, and adopted it. Their earliest 
church was at Salem, organized Au- 
gust 6, 1629, the Plymouth church 
being represented and extending its 
greetings. 

The permanent settlement of 
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Maine was begun about 1622, at 
Saco and elsewhere, the Popham 
Colony fifteen years earlier having 
failed. That of New Hampshire was 
begun about 1633 at Dover. The 
Connecticut Colony was begun in 
1634-1635 by settlers from Massachu- 
setts, chiefly from Newtowne, now 
Cambridge, and Dorchester,—led by 
Rev. Thomas Hooker, Rev. Samuel 
Stone and Governor John Haynes; 
and the New ‘Haven Colony, in 
1638, by Puritans from England, 
with Rev. John Davenport and 
Theophilus Eaton at their head. 
In 1643 all four colonies— 
Maine and New Hampshire 
then being included in Massa- 
chusetts—confederated as The 
United Colonies of New Eng- 
land; and in 1692 the Plymouth 
and Massachusetts Bay colonies 
became one. 

From the first settlements 
until the end of the century the 
development of Congregational- 
ism was steady. In 1665 a Bap- 
tist church was organized in 
Boston; in 1686 an Episcopal 
church—that of the King’s 
Chapel, now Unitarian; and in 
1691 the new charter gave ec- 
clesiastical freedom to all. But 
until then Congregationalism 
had held conceded supremacy. 
The comparatively simple polity 
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of the Plymouth men had prevailed 
throughout New England, but cir- 
cumstances had modified it some- 
what, and not always with advan- 
tage. The Church had become par- 
tially united with the State and in an 
important sense dependent upon it. 
For instance, in order to secure the 
rule of only the most trustworthy 
citizens, the Massachusetts Bay and 
New Haven colonies limited the suf- 
frage to church members, an un-Con- 
gregational policy which, in spite of 
some advantages, worked evil. It 
was abandoned in the latter colony in 
1664, and in the former in 1693. 
Moreover, every taxpayer had to help 
support the churches and the minis- 
try. There was a justification for this 
requirement, because every church 
was a recognized and valuable benefit 
to all the members of the community, 
and in many communities, especially 
the newer ones, churches could not 
have been maintained in any other 
way. Furthermore, where only 
church members could vote, the civil 
and ecclesiastical bodies were com- 
posed of substantially the same per- 
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HENRY M. DEXTER. 


sons. But none the less the practice 
involved a contradiction of their prin- 
ciple of a free Church in 
a free State. The Con- 
gregational churches 
continued to sup- 
ported by public taxa- 
tion, as the rule, until. 
well into the present 
century. 

Before very long some 
troublesome immigrants 
began to appear. The 
success reputed 
freedom of the young 
colonies were inviting to 
people whose peculiari- 
ties made them uncom- 
fortable or unsafe in 
England, and their coming led to re- 
sults which have gained for our fore- 
fathers a somewhat un- 
favorable reputation. 
Their conduct towards 
Roger Williams in 
1635. Mrs. Anne 
Hutchinson 1637, 
and sundry Baptists 
and Quakers during 
the next forty vears 
has been condemned 
too severely. They did 
banish Williams and 
Mrs. Hutchinson; but 
they did so for sufficient 
cause. In England 
either of the two would 
almost certainly have 
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been put to death. The Baptists were 
not treated with great severity: and 
the Quakers were so persistently, and 
at times scandalously, obnoxious, that 
they abundantly earned drastic treat- 
ment, although their punishments 
were sometimes excessive and cruel. 

It is hard to determine whether 
civil or religious motives chiefly de- 
termined the action of the colonial 
authorities towards such _ persons. 
Probably both had their influence. 
Indeed, civil and ecclesiastical mat- 
ters were interwoven so thoroughly 
at the time that each must have con- 
tributed to shape the _ decisions 
reached. But it should be noted that 
the Plymouth colonists exhibited 
little or nothing of the 
severity manifested else- 
where. They welcomed 
Roger Williams as co- 
pastor for a year or two 
with Rev. Ralph Smith, 
in spite of their disap- 
proval of some of the 
former’s teachings; and 
they never put a Quaker 
to death. 

In behalf of the Bay 
colonists, also, it ought 
to be remembered that 
they never undertook to 
offer opportunity for the 
promulgation of any 
theory by anybody. They had settled 
here at great hardship to practice their 
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own beliefs. They could not allow 
the peace and safety of their colony 
to be imperilled by the avowal and 
illustration of 
what they con- 
sidered destruct- 
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and punished everywhere. 
It was the ignorance char- 
acteristic of the age, and not 
any narrowness peculiar to 
Congregationalists, which 
condemned the poor crea- 
tures at Salem. 

One distinctive feature of 
the Congregationalism of 
the seventeenth century de- 
serves passing mention. It 
is the famous Half-way 
Covenant. Theearly 
churches believed that only 
professors of religion ought to 
be church members, but that their 
children shared in their covenant, and 
therefore in a 
real sense were 
church mem- 


ive theories. As bers, too.  In- 
compared with fant baptism 
modern __ times, was limited to 
they were intol- children who 
erant, although had at least one 
less so than parent in the 
often is asserted. church. As 
But in compar- these _ baptized 
ison with their persons grew 
contemporaries, up, some never 
they were in ad- joined the 
vance of their church, although 
age. Because in sympathy 
they were its ad- with it. What 
herents, Con- THE OLD BRICK CHURCH, BOSTON. should be done 
gregationalism has had to bear unjust with their children? To admit 
reproach. the infant offspring of non-professing 


It also has been condemned too se- 
verely because of the course which 
some of its ministers and eminent 
laymen, such as Dr. Cotton Mather 
and Judge Samuel Sewall, followed 
at the time of the terrible witchcraft 
panic near the end of the century. Of 
course they were to blame, but not 
specially as Congregationalists. In 
Great Britain, whether ruled by 
Presbyterians or churchmen, and not 
only then, but for almost a whole cen- 
tury longer, supposed witches con- 
tinued to be burned—none_ were 
burned in the American colonies— 
and one was executed in Germany as 
late as1793. Witchcraft was believedin 
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parents to church membership in any 
sense seemed improper. But, being 
children of baptized persons, to re- 
fuse them all church recognition 
seemed unfair. So the custom arose 
of admitting non-regenerate persons, 
themselves children of church mem- 
bers, to a partial church membership. 
They could “own the covenant,” as it 
was called, 1. e., accept the leading 
truths of the gospel and promise to 
walk in general fellowship with the 
church, but without partaking of the 
communion and _ without voting. 
Then they could have their children 
baptized. 

This compromise met with stout 
opposition, but finally prevailed quite 
commonly. It was due to the desire 
of Christian people to keep in touch 
with, and to maintain a good influ- 
ence over, those of their friends who 
exhibited a high moral character, but 
who, for one or another reason, 
never professed to be converted. But 
it was a mistake, 
and it promoted 
an essentially in- 
tellectual rather 
than a chiefly spir- 
itual Christian life. 
It tended to laxity, 
and to its influence 
was due the fact 
that some 
churches at last 
admitted to full 
membership bap- 
tized persons who 
made no pretence 
of having been 
converted. By 
1800 it had been 
abandoned almost 
wholly. But it 
produced grave 
results afterwards. 

In important re- 
spects this early period of our denom- 
inational history hardly has been sur- 
passed. It was the heroic period of 
Congregationalism on this continent, 
that of the subjugation of the wilder- 
ness and the laying of foundations, of 
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PILGRIM CHURCH, ST. LOUIS. 
extreme privation and grave peril, of 
sharp conflict and steady progress, of 
daring experimentand solid and some- 
times brilliant achievement. It was the 
period not only of 
the historic colon- 
ial civil leaders, 
but also of bold 
yet cautious theo- 
logical and eccle- 
siastical advance. 
It witnessed the 
adoption of the 
famous Cam- 
bridge Platform, 
in 1649, a new ec- 
clesiastical consti- 
tution illustrating 
advance towards 
the fellowship and 
even confederation 
of the churches. 
It listened to the 
telling utterances 
and read the vol- 
uminous, pungent 
writings of John 
Cotton, the Mathers, John Davenport 
and Thomas Hooker. It saw the 
promulgation of the earliest written 
code of Massachusetts, “The Body of 
Liberties,” drawn up by Rev. Na- 
thaniel Ward of Ipswich, and of the 
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first written constitution in human 
history which led to a civil govern- 
ment, that of Connecticut, largely the 
work of Hooker; and it beheld the 
successful inauguration of system- 
atic missionary work on this conti- 
nent in the labors of Rev. John Eliot, 
“the Apostle to the Indians.” 
During the eighteenth century the 
development of Con- 
gregationalism was 
along two principal 
lines, those of terri- 
torial expansion and 
of theological belief. 
The great movement 


THE OLD SOUTH AND NEW OLD 
CHURCHES, BOSTON. 


of population westward began about 
the middle of the century. Vermont 
attracted settlers from about 1760. 
Eastern New York, of course, had 
long been well populated, chiefly by 
the Dutch. Ohio was settled in 1788, 
and by New Englanders. The region 
lying directly south of Lake Erie was 
known as Connecticut’s Western Re- 


serve. Congregationalism _ started 
west with its adherents; and the first 
church in Vermont was founded in 
1762 at Brattleboro. By 1800 there 
were seventy-four churches in the 
territory, and they had formed a 
General Convention. There also were 
a few Congregational churches in 
eastern New York and some in its 
western part. In Ohio the 
earliest church was in 
Marietta, founded in 1796. 
But the current of migra- 
tion westward did not flow 
strongly until after the 
Revolution. 

In New England, 
churches continued to 
multiply, as population in- 
creased, and Congrega- 
tionalism remained _ the 
principal and often the 
only form of Christian 
worship. But, owing to 
the material pressure in- 
evitable in a new country, 
to the loss of the generally 
devout personal example 
and influence of the early 
settlers, to the operation of 
the ‘Half-way Covenant, 
and to the power of the 
deistic, free-thinking spirit 
prevalent in England and 
elsewhere in Europe, the 
quality of the piety of New 
England had declined not- 
ably. Spirituality had 
succeeded by indifference 
in many communities. 

Efforts ‘to counteract 
this tendency had not been 
lacking. In 1701 Yale Col- 
lege had been founded, at 
Saybrook, Connecticut, 
partly because of the desire in Con- 
necticut for the higher education, but 
also to offset the growing supremacy 
of the liberal theology at Harvard and 
to promote a spiritual type of piety. 
The synod, deputed by the General 
Court of Connecticut to prepareaform 
of ecclesiastical discipline, also had 
met at Saybrook, September 9, 1708, 
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had recommended the Savoy Confes- 
sion, adopted previously, in 1680, in 
Massachusetts, as a statement of doc- 
trine, and had drawn up the famous 
Savbrook Platform for the govern- 
ment of the churches,—which con- 
tinued to be civil law until 1784. But 
about 1734-1735 there began one of 
the most remarkable revivals of reli- 
gion in Christian history. Whatever 
may be thought of such phenomena 
in general, the significance of this one 
cannot be overlooked. 

It is known as The Great Awaken- 
ing. It continued, somewhat inter- 
mittently, for six or seven years. It 
was due chiefly to the preaching of 
the elder Jonathan Edwards, then 
between thirty and forty years old, 
and pastor at Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. He was a profound meta- 
physician and also something of a 
mystic. He was almost unequalled 
as a logical, powerful preacher. 
Burning as he was with zeal, his 
sermons stirred the community to its 
foundations, and the revival which 
began there spread rapidly. At first 
its influence was felt chiefly in the 
Connecticut Valley, but soon it ex- 
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tended itself throughout New Eng- 
land. Thousands were converted and 
the eminent evangelists, George 
Whitefield and Gilbert Tennent, were 
among its most active promoters. It 
was accompanied by some extrava- 
gances, and was succeeded in many 
communities by a coldness like that 
which had preceded it. Yet it made 
a deep, lasting and, on the whole, 
beneficial impression upon the reli- 
gious life of the century. 

It led, however, to controversy, 
and out of the active theological 
study and discussion which it caused 
two schools of belief grew up, which 
never have reunited. The more con- 
servative became known as the New 
England Theology, or the New 
Divinity; the other as the Arminian, 
or Liberal. Each modified the old, 
traditional Calvinism; but the con- 
servatives retained it substantially, 
while the liberals departed from it 
widely, especially as to the doctrines 
of sin, the deity of Christ, and the 
atonement, and put emphasis upon 
rectitude of conduct, not upon the 
work of Christ for mankind, as the 
means of human salvation. Their 
controversy was a leading feature of 
the religious history of the century. 
It was long, vigorous and too often 
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bitter. It made many men famous 
and produced an important literature. 

Among the chief contributors to it 
on the part of the New Divinity were 
the Edwardses, father and son. The 
former was a prolific author, and of 
his nearly two-score productions only 
a few need be named, e. g., his 
Treatise Concerning Religious A ffec- 
tions (1746), his Careful Enquiry into 
the Modern Prevailing Notions of Free- 
dom of Waialle{1754), by which he is 
best known to modern readers, his 
Christian Doctrine of Original Sin 
Defended (1758), and his The Nature 


Advantage to the Universe, etc. (1759), 
An Enquiry Concerning the Promises 
of the Gospel, etc. (1765), True State 
and Character of the Unregenerate, 
etc. (1769), and An Inquiry into the 
Nature of True Holiness (1773); and 
Stephen West, an Essay on Moral 
Agency (1772), and Scripture Doctrine 
of the Atonement (1785). President 
Timothy Dwight of Yale and Dr. Na- 
thaniel Emmons also were prominent 
with both tongue and pen, but their 
writings were not printed until the 
present century. 

Representative 


Arminians were 
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of True Virtue (1765). The latter, 
who chiefly propounded what long 
prevailed as the “governmental” 
theory of the atonement, was the 
author of Brief Observations on the 
Doctrine of Universal Salvation (1784), 
The Scripture Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment (1785), and The Necessity of 
Atonement (1785). 

Joseph Bellamy also wrote many 
pungent tracts, and a volume, 7 rue 
Religion Delineated (1750). Samuel 
Hopkins contributed four works, 
Sin, through Divine Interposition, an 
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Charles Chauncey, whose Seasonable 
Thoughts on the State of Religion in 
New England (1743) was drawn out 
by the Great Awakening; Experi- 
ence Mayhew, who wrote Grace De- 
fended (1744); his son, Jonathan 
Mayhew, whose Sermons (1755) were 
reprinted in London; Lemuel Briant, 
whose published discourse, The Ab- 
surdity and Blasphemy of depretiating 
Moral Virtue (1749), provoked sev- 
eral sharp replies; and Samuel Web- 
ster, whose anonymous tract, A 
Winter Evening’s Conversation upon 
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the Doctrine of Original Sin 
(1757), drew forth from 
Peter Clark the next year 
A Summer Morning’s Con- 
versation. 

No formal rupture oc- 
curred, however. All were 
loyal Congregationalists 
in polity, no matter how 
much some had departed 
from the faith; and during 
the last third of the cen- 
tury the Revolution and 
the political excitements 
of our early national life 
thrust church affairs into 
the background. 

It should be noted here 
that Congregationalism had much to 
do with causing the Revolution. For 
a century and a half it had fostered the 
democratic spirit in Church and State. 
It had promoted an intelligent, sturdy 
type of citizenship. With few excep- 
tions the highest and the lowest alike 
throughout New England had been 
educated under its influence, and it 
had trained the people to be ready to 
take the lead, as they did, in the 
struggle for political freedom. More- 
over, the direct activity of the Con- 
gregational ministry throughout the 
war conspicuously aided our success. 

About the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century a modification of Con- 
gregationalism in practice was made, 
which lasted for several generations, 
a change towards the consolidation 
of the churches and adverse to their 
individual independence. Until al- 
most the end of the previous century 
the desire of the ministers to unite in 
associations for fellowship and dis- 
cussion had been frowned upon as 
dangerous. But the Ministers’ Con- 
vention of Massachusetts, a kind of 
general assembly, had had a feeble 
existence and met once a year. By 
degrees local associations now began 
to be formed, and soon the Ministers’ 
Convention, under new leaders, took 
on fresh life, and an effort was made 
to “Consociate” the churches into a 
formal union and to institute ‘“stand- 
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President of the International Con- 
gregational Council, 1899. mittee. 
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Chairman of the National Com- 


ing councils,” thus neutralizing the 
independence of the churches. This 
proposition was made in Massachu- 
setts in 1705, and in Connecticut a 
few years later. In the latter State it 
substantially prevailed, and, although 
for a long time it has been of no great 
significance, it is not wholly aban- 
doned, even now. But in Massa- 
chusetts it found less favor, and, al- 
though adopted, it never had similar 
power and became a dead letter be- 
fore the Revolution. Its adoption 
was due largely to the influence of the 
Mathers; and its failure to amount to 
more, to the influence of Rev. John 
Wise of Ipswich, whose two volumes, 
The Church’s Quarrel Espoused (1710) 
and Vindication of the Government of 
New England Churches (1717) made a 
profound impression. By the begin- 
ning of this century the danger to the 
independence of the churches had 
long passed away. . 
The record of Congregationalism 
in the nineteenth century has been 
one of more rapid and diversified 
progress, yet not without ferment and 
conflict. The theological differences 
already noted soon reappeared active- 
ly,and reached theirclimax in the Uni- 
tarian Controversy ; and the twowings 
separated. Gradually, especially in 
eastern New England, the corruption 
of human nature, the deity of Christ, 
the need of an atonement, and eternal 
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punishment had come 
to be denied in some 
churches, while in- 
sisted upon the more 
strenuously where 
they still were  be- 
lieved. There could 
be but one result ; and 
difficulties in the set- 
tlement of ministers 
began to occur. The 
selection of Rev. 
Henry Ware as Hol- 
lis Professor of Divin- 
ity at Harvard Col- 
lege, in 1805, a Uni- 
tarian victory, pro- 
voked a crisis. The 
outcome was the secession of thirty-nine churches to 
the Unitarians and the division of nearly a hundred 
others, the evangelical portion usually being obliged 
to withdraw, and with the sacrifice of its share of the 
common property. The Unitarians included many of 
the most excellent and eminent men and women of the 
time. Among their leaders were Dr. W. E. Channing, 
Dr. J. S. Buckminster, Professor Andrews Norton 
and President Kirkland of Harvard. They always 
have been distinguished for philanthropy. The liter- 
ary celebrities of New England have been notably in 
sympathy with them. But they lacked something of 
spirituality, and never have multiplied greatly. Al-., 
though entitled to the name, they ordinarily have 
ceased to be called Congregationalists. 

Within the last fifteen years another cleavage of be- 
lef—but with no resultant separation—has occurred 
in connection with the development of what is known 
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as the New Theology, which claims 
to be “Christo-centric’” and makes 
prominent the nature of  inspira- 
tion, Biblical criticism and_ the 
theory of a possible future probation 
for some of the impenitent. It also 
devotes large attention to Christian 
sociology. This difference has af- 
fected the settlement of pastors to 
some extent, has reached the courts, 
but undecisively, in connection with 
the Andover Seminary, 
and has caused some 
modification of the us- 
ages of the American 
Board in the appoint- 
ment of its missionaries. 
For some time consider- 
able sharpness of feeling 
existed, but it has disap- 
peared. This difference 
of opinion and its conse- 
quences, however, nave 
not been peculiar to 
Congregationalists. The 
Baptists, Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians have 
had similar experiences. 

The expansion of Congregational- 
ism since 1800 has been rapid. Its 
esprit de corps has increased greatly. 
Many formerly assumed its spirit to 
be peculiarly suited to New England, 
but inappropriate elsewhere. For 
some time its westward advance was 
half-hearted, and, by the one-sided 
operation of a mistaken “Plan of 
Union” with the Presbyterians, the 
latter reaped large gains at its ex- 
pense.’ A most careful statistician, 
the late Dr. A. H. Ross, has esti- 
mated that this arrangement lost to 
Congregationalists more than two 
thousand churches. * It should be 
added, however, that no suspicion of 
underhanded dealing attaches to the 
Presbyterians. But since about 1850, 
following closely, and often fully 
keeping pace with, the crest of the 
wave of migration, our churches have 
held their own well with the growth 
of the country. 

In 1827 twelve recent grad- 
uates of Yale Seminary formed 
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an “Illinois band,” devoting them- 
selves with conspicuous subsequent 
success to labor in that state. Since 
then the same thing has been done 
with good results in one or two other 
states. In 1800 we had eight hun- 
dred and fifty churches, but no sta- 
tistics of their membership exist. The 
Year Book for 1899 reports five thou- 
sand, six hundred and_ twenty 
churches and six hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand, 
two hundred and thirty- 
four members. At the 
South before the Civil 
War the hostility of 
Congregationalism to 
slavery forbade its ex- 
istence, excepting spo- 
radically. It always has 
insisted strongly on the 
civil as well as the reli- 
gious equality of all 
men. But there, too, it 
has made good headway 
since 1865. 

In 1852 the Albany 
Convention gave a new 
impulse to Congregational activity. 
This was the first general assembly 
of the denomination as a_ whole 
since the Cambridge synod, held 
in 1646-1648. It included four 
hundred and _ sixty-three members, 


A. E. DUNNING. 


representing seventeen states. It 
unanimously abandoned the “Plan 
of Union,” indorsed the denomina- 
tional societies then active in home 
missionary work, condemned slavery, 
called for fifty thousand dollars— 
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1854, to the publica- 
tion of the Congrega- 
tional Year Book, con- 
taining the denomina- 
tional statistics, long 
edited by the late 
Dr. A. H. Quint and 
now by Dr. H. A. 


Hazen. It also led to 
the reorganization of 
the American Con- 
gregational Associa- 
tion, which has had 
successively the effi- 
cient services of Dr. J. 
AMORY H. BRADFORD. JOHN K. MC LEAN. S. Clark, Dr. I. P. 
Langworthy and Dr. al 
W. H. Cobb. he 
In 1865 another 
great General Council as 
met at Boston and W 
adopted —on_ Burial ac 
‘Hill, during a visit to A 
Plymouth—a fresh re- al 
affirmation and decla- di 
! ration of faith; and in at 
1871 the first of the § ce 
sessions of the Trien- ly 
nial National Council as 
was held, at Oberlin. th 
This important repre- al 
sentative body, al- bi 
GEORGE A. GORDON. though having only B' 
moral authority, has 
been powerful in é 
consolidating the 
churches, promoting fic 
their fellowship with- T 
out interfering with R 
their independence. di 
It caused the appoint- ch 
ment of the Creed in 
Commission of 1883, as 
consisting of twenty- te 
five of the most emi- m 
nent members of our ar 
order, representing all he 
‘parts of the country th 
and many different ge 
E. P. GOODWIN. GEORGE P. FISHER. shades of belief. Their 
duty was to formulate sO 
nearly sixty-two thousand dollars afresh, in view of the theolog- ot 
were given—for building churches in ical developments of the time, a tu 
the West, and took action leading, in statement embodying, not necessarily hi 
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and precisely what they personally 
believed, or thought the churches 
ought to profess, but, 
as nearly as_ possible, 
what the doctrinal belief 
actually was, upon which 
American Congregation- 
alists were agreed. This 
dificult task they were 
able to accomplish suc- 
cessfully and unanimous- 
ly, and the result, known 
as the Creed of 1883, al- 
though not imposed upon 
any church or individual 
by authority, has found 
general acceptance. 

Western Congregationalism always 
has been essentially identical with 
Eastern, but has suggested one modi- 
fication in_ practice. 
The late Dr. A. H. 
Ross proposed to make 
district associations of 
churches — instead of 
individual churches or 
associations of minis- 
ters responsible for 
ministerial standing; 
and the suggestion is 
being accepted, 
though not yet adopted 
generally. 

Missionary effort al- 
so has been a conspicu- 
ous feature of this cen- 
tury’s Congregational 
history. Our foreign 
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missionary society, The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, founded in 1810, was one of 
the earliest of such bodies. It has 
rendered service widespread, substan- 
tial, brilliant and at times romantic. 
It has had successful missions. in 
Mexico, Spain, Austria, European 
Turkey, Syria, Palestine, Persia, Cey- 
lon, the Madura district of India, 
China, Japan, the Sandwich Islands, 
Micronesia, Central Africa and Zulu- 
land, and among the Choctaw and 
Cherokee Indians here at home. The 
Congregational Home Missionary 
Society and the American Missionary 
Association, the one organized in 
1826 and the other in 1846, have done 
similar work in our own 
land along lines generally 
parallel, yet separate. 
The distinction between 
them is that the former 
labors chiefly among 
white people, while the 
latter devotes itself main- 
ly to the needs of the ne- 
groes, the Chinese among 
us and the Indians. Each 
society now is entering 
upon work in the West 
Indian Islands for which 
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responsibility. 
Here, too, must be named the effi- 
cient Congregational Church Build- 
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ing Society, founded in 1853, which 
clinches the efforts of the two just 
mentioned by helping to house the 
churches which they form and the 
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ministers who take such 
churches in charge; the 
Congregational Educa- 
tion Society, founded in 
1816, but for which many J 
of our most useful and 
honored ministers would 

have been unable to edu- 

cate themselves; and 

the Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society, dating from 
1832, which organizes and sustains 
Sunday Schools and supnlies the best 
religious and general _ literature. 
Moreover. the American Congrega- 
tional Association, organized in 1853, 
has erected in Boston, as a denomin- 
ational headquarters, one of the finest 
huildings of its class: and its library 
‘ranks among the best in denomina- 
tional, colonial and sociological 
works. The American Board’s mu- 
seum of curiosities, gathered from all 
parts of the world by missionaries and 
others, and the Hon. S. Bb. Pratt's 
remarkable collection of Bibles and 
manuscripts, of which it has custody, 
are well worth a visit. The world- 
wide Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor also is of Con- 
gregational origin. It was founded 


in 1881 by Dr. Francis E. Clark, then 
pastor of the Williston Church in 
Portland, Maine. 

at once by other 


It was taken up 
Congregational 
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churches, but soon ceased to be de- 
nominational, and now numbers its 
membership by millions. 

A large volume might be written 
about American Congre- 
gationalists in connection 
with education, without 
exhausting subject. 
Probably their record can- 
not be paralleled. From 
the outset the colonists 
took pains to give their 
children the best education 
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which their circumstances permitted. 
It was primitive enough at first, 
but they soon improved its qual- 
itv. In due time they established 
the public school, and, although they 
make no claim of having monopo- 
lized loyalty to the free school, the 
can safely assert that the fidelity to it 
of no other denomination sur- 
passed their own. 

It is the higher education, however. 
which they have done so much. spe- 
cial and fruitful work in promoting. 
Harvard University no longer ts 
identified with any denomination; but 
Congregationalists founded it and 
chiefly sustained it for more than a 
hundred vears. the century 
now closing had opened, they had 
founded not only Harvard but also 
Yale—which since has become hon- 
orably known as “the Mother of Col- 
leges well as Dartmouth, Wil- 
liams and Bowdoin. They also had 
founded the two justly famous 
Phillips Academies, at Andover and 
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Exeter. Since then they have estab- 
lished Amherst and Middlebury Col- 
leges in New England; and in the 
West or the South, Oberlin, Marietta, 
Illinois, Wheaton, Olivet, Beloit, 
Ripon, Carleton, Lowa, Tabor, Drury, 
Washburn, Doane, Colorado, Salt 
Lake, Yankton, Fargo, Pomona, Pa- 
cific, Whitman, Atlanta, Fisk, Berea, 
Tougaloo, Talladega, Straight, Rol- 
lins, Lake Charles and others. None 
of these, however, are denominational 
in the sense of being sectarian. They 
welcome all properly qualified stu- 
dents, and they make no attempt to 


already is grappling successfully with 
a most vital problem, that of Amer- 
icanizing, as well as educating, the 
multitude of French Canadians 
among us, who, although born in our 
own day and on this side of the At- 
lantic, really in many respects repre- 
sent the old world of a century or 
more ago. Moreover, we may claim 
as Our Own in some true sense a num- 
ber of superior institutions scattered 
about the world, which are fruits of 
the labors of our missionaries, of 
which Robert College, at Constanti- 
nople, of which Dr. Cyrus Hamlin 
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proselyte. Some still are young or in 
the day of small things. But most 
are vigorous and are doing excellent 
service. Many are famous. Then 
there are our seven theological semi- 
naries, Andover, Bangor, Yale, Hart- 
ford, Oberlin, Chicago and Pacific, 
distinguished for scholarly and prac- 
tical efficiency. 

To this list must be added several 
of the most useful and popular insti- 
tutions for young women, such as 
Mt. Holyoke, Smith and Wellesley. 
The excellent French-American Col- 
lege, at Springfield, Massachusetts, 


was so long the head, and The 
Doshisha, at Kyoto, Japan, founded 
by Joseph Neesima, are conspicuous 
examples. And some of the best edu- 
cational centres and forces wholly 
outside of our denomination owe 
much to Congregationalists; for ex- 
ample, the University of Michigan, 
which has President J. B. Angell at 
its head; the University of Minne- 
sota, which has President Cyrus 
Northrup; Adelbert College and 
Western Reserve University, which has 
President C. F. Thwing; and Howard 
University, which has _ President 


J. E. Rankin. The late Gen- 
eral S. C. Armstrong, to whom 


Hampton Institute owes so much, 
also was a Congregationalist. , 
No adequate account of the con- 
tributions of Congregationalists to 
literature can be given here. The 
Congregationalist—in its constituent 
member, The Recorder, the oldest liv- 
ing religious newspaper—and The 
Advance represent us in religious 
journalism; and The Outlook and The 
Independent started by Congre- 
gationalists aru owe to us much of 
their success. Many religious news- 
papers, each devoting itself specially 
to the needs of some single state or 
region, also have done useful work; 
and within a few years it has become 
quite common for a_ group of 
churches, or even a single church, to 
publish weekly or monthly an inex- 
pensive and chiefly local, but helpful, 
bulletin or miniature magazine. 
Among the regular magazines The 
Congregational Quarterly and The 
Andover Review, now given up, won 
high honor. The former, especially 
in the period before the Year Book 
was started, did valuable service in 
distinctively denominational lines. It 
discussed practical matters of impor- 
tance to the churches, gave space for 
biographies of our leaders, and em- 
bodied the denominational statistics. 
The latter was more philosophical in 
character and made a special feature 
of the discussion of current theologi- 
cal issues. The Missionary Herald— 
the outgrowth of The Massachusetts 
Missionary Magazine and The Pan- 
oplist—and The Bibliotheca Sacra are 
distinctively and creditably Congre- 
gationalist, the one being the organ 
of the American Board, and one of 
the foremost modern exponents of the 
theory and practice of foreign mis- 
sions, the other having a_ broader 
range and a more learned character. 
Our Sunday School papers and maga- 
zines also are among the very best. 
Everybody knows The Wellspring, 
and it is as popular as ever. The Yale 
Review, formerly The New Englander, 
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also largely illustrates Congregational 
enterprise, because Congregational- 
ists had much to do with founding it 
and are active in its support. It is one 
of the ablest publications devoted to 
economic and social subjects. 

Our denominational literature, 
apart from periodicals, is considerable 
and of high quality. Among con- 
tributors to it, the foremost students 
and exponents of our history and of 
the principles and methods of our pol- 
ity have been Drs. Leonard Bacon, 
J. E. Roy, A. 'H. Ross, A. H. Quint 
and H. M. Dexter. Dr. A. E. Dun- 
ning and Professor Williston Walker, 
in addition to other works, have writ- 
ten admirable histories of Congrega- 
tionalism, to which this article is con- 
siderably indebted. Some of our fore- 
most theologians have been N. WV. 
Taylor, Bennett Tyler, Leonard 
Woods, Enoch Pond, Horace Bush- 
nell, E. A. Park, J. H. Fairchild, J. Kk. 
McLean, Samuel Harris and L. F. 
Stearns. Professor J. H. Thayer has 
given the world a superior lexicon of 
the New Testament. Professors 
Moses Stuart, C. M. Mead, E. C. 
Bissell, S. I. Curtiss, G. F. Moore, B. 
W. Bacon and F.'H. Foster have won 
honor in Biblical criticism, and Pro- 
fessor G. T. Ladd in metaphysics. 
Dr. W. H. Ward is one of the most 
eminent Egyptologists, and Professor 
G. F. Wright, like the late Professor 
J. D. Dana, is a geologist of interna- 
tional fame. Professor G. P. Fisher 
has no superior in church history 
and Professor E. C. Smyth is another 
expert. The late Professor Austin 
Phelps and Professors F. W. Fisk and 
J. M. Hoppin have written important 
works on homiletics; but Professor 
Phelps’s devotional writings also have 
endeared him to thousands, and Pro- 
fessor Hoppin is eminent as an art 
critic. Dr. Ray Palmer was known 
the world over by his hymns. Lowell 
Mason distinguished himself in the 
composition of sacred music, and Dr. 
E. P. Parker and Professors B. k. 
Blodgett and W. S. Pratt also have 
done fine service in hymnology. 
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Drs. Washington Gladden and 
Josiah Strong and Professor R. T. Ely 
are authorities in sociology. Mrs. 
Stowe, Jacob Abbott, Dr. Holland, 
Mrs. E. S. (Phelps) Ward, G. W. 
Cable and Professor A. S. Hardy are 
among those who have represented us 
in fiction. Dr. W. E. Griffis has 
written standard volumes on Japan, 
the Pilgrims, and other subjects. Not 
a few of our missionaries, too, have 
been men of literary or scientific abil- 
ity, whose books have taken front 
rank. S. R. Riggs translated the 
Bible into the Indian language, and 
Hiram Bingham not only translated it 
into the tongue of the Gilbert Islands, 
but first actually had to reduce that 
tongue to writing. Dr. S. Wells Wil- 
liams was distinguished as an author- 
ity on China, and his works, like the 
volume of Dr. A. H. Smith, have 
an international reputation. Henry 
Blodgett also has done important 
work relating to China, and Lewis 
Grout is author of a_ remarkably 
scientific grammar of the Zulu 
language. 

I can give but barest mention to 
many others of our honored names. 
Samuel J. Mills, Samuel Nott and 
Gordon Hall were famous mission- 
aries under the American Board. 
David Brainerd earlier had won great 
success among the American Indians. 
Asa Turner, the home missionary, 
was one of the makers of lowa and 
the region- beyond, and so were Wil- 
liam Salter and Ephraim Adams, who 
still are in service. George H. Atkin- 
son, Cushing Eels and, especially, 
Marcus Whitman laid the foundations 
of Christian civilization in the great 
Northwest, and even saved it to the 
United States. Among our noted col- 
lege presidents have been the two 
Timothy Dwights, Theodore D. 
Woolsey and Noah Porter of Yale; 
Mark Hopkins of Williams; W. A. 
Stearns and Julius H. Seelye of Am- 
herst; S. C. Bartlett and W. J. Tucker 
of Dartmouth; W. D. Hyde of Bow- 
doin; W. W. Patton and J. E. Rankin 
of Harvard; J. M. Sturtevant of Illi- 


nois; W. E. Merriman of Ripon; W. 
F. Slocum of Colorado; Horace Bum- 
stead of Atlanta; Joseph Ward of 
Yankton; and G. W. Andrews of Tal- 
ladega; while the presidents-elect of 
Yale and Amherst, Professors A. T. 
Hadley and George Harris, have won 
honors already. 

Turning to.our great preachers and 
pastors, the names are recalled at once 
of Lyman and Henry Ward Beecher, 
E. D. Griffin, Edward N. Kirk, A. L. 
Stone, G. H. Gould, J. P. Thompson, 
W. I. Budington, James Brand, T. M. 
Post, and G. L. Goodell, with that of 
Charles G. Finney, the evangelist. 
But their successors are their peers, 
such men as R. S. Storrs, Alexander 
McKenzie, F. W. Gunsaulus, A, J. F. 
Behrends, Lyman Abbott, N.D. Hillis, 
R. R. Mgredith, A. J. Lyman, H. A. 
Stimson, C. E. Jefferson, T. T. 
Munger, A. H. Bradford, Arthur 
Little, G. A. Gordon, W. E. Barton, 
S. E. Herrick, G. L. Walker, F. A. 
Noble, E. P. Goodwin, E. B. Webb, 
D. N. Beach, Richard Cordley, C. M. 
Sheldon, C. R. Brown, and many 
more. D. L. Moody, the famous 
evangelist, also is a Congregationalist. 
Nor may the names be omitted of 
such able secretaries—for they were 
statesmen, too, like their successors— 
as Rufus Anderson, S. B. Treat, N. G. 
Clark, E. K. Alden, A. H. Clapp, 
Michael Strieby and Asa Bullard. 

As for our distinguished laymen— 
like Samuel Abbot, John Phillips, 
John Norris, Samuel Williston, 
Samuel Hitchcock, W. A. Buck- 
ingham, Alpheus Hardy, Charles 
G. Hammond, Samuel Holmes, 
Daniel Hand, R. G._ Hazard, 
A. C. Barstow, Thomas Doane, Wil- 
liam Carleton, W. O. Grover, H. F. 
Durant, D. K. Pearsons, General O. 
O. Howard, E. W. Blatchford, Samuel 
B. Capen, Samuel Johnson and others 
—they are beyond counting. And on 
our roll of honorable women are Mrs. 
Norton, who endowed the Old South 
Church in Boston; Mary Lyon, 
founder of Mt. Holyoke; Fidelia Fisk, 
the teacher in Persia; Harriet Newell, 
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the missionary ; Sophia Smith, founder 
of Smith College; and Ann C. Hassel- 
tine, and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
the eminent educators. 

Before ending this paper it will be 
interesting to compare early and mod- 
ern Congregationalists a little in re- 
spect to their houses of worship, ser- 
vices and methods. Their “meeting 
houses’’—they preferred that name— 
long were simple, hardly more than 
square or oblong halls of logs with 
thatched or rudely boarded roofs. 
The Pilgrims worshipped for some 
years in the little fort on Burial Hill 
before building any church edifice. 
But the importance of the meeting 
house as the earthly centre of their 
noblest aspirations soon led to im- 
provement. It grew larger and more 
stately. By degrees they made it more 
attractive within and added a tower 
or spire without. For generations the 
pews were square enclosures, often 
large enough to hold a considerable 
family apiece. The pulpit was high 
above them and often circular. Fre- 
quently a sounding-board hung above 
it, to throw out the preacher’s voice. 
At last a special type of building 
came into vogue, having a dignity and 
beauty not always possessed by its 
modern substitutes, the type which the 
Old South in Boston well represents. 
Of course this was not peculiar to 
Congregationalists; but they intro- 
duced it and used it generally. Its 
steeple was its most distinctive ex- 
ternal feature, and consisted of a 
square, or six-sided, tower, or series 
of two or three towers, each less in 
diameter than that immediately below 
it, with a pointed spire surmounting 
the whole. Many such meeting 
houses remain, although they are dis- 
appearing. 

The early worship usually followed 
about this order: 1. Prayer. 2. Bible 
reading, with comments. 3. Psalm 
singing. 4. Sermon. 5. Psalm sing- 
ing. 6. (on stated Sundays) Lord’s 
Supper, baptism, or both. 7. Collec- 
tion. This, for substance, has pre- 
vailed to the present time. But with- 


in the past generation responsive reac- 
ings, the repetition of the Apostles’ 
Creed, and a few other features have 
been added by many churches. Con- 
eregational singing still is common, 
but ordinarily it is led by a choir or 
quartette. Chants and anthems have 
become usual. 

The early practice of ordaining the 
minor officers of the church, which 
lately has been revived by some 
churches in respect to the deacons, 
does not appear in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Nor did the churches hold mid- 
week meetings like ours. But they 
often had a weekly lecture, and gath- 
erings somewhat like our prayer meet- 
ings began to be held occasionally 
about 1740, but did not become a reg- 
ular feature of church life until after 
1800. The “Preparatory Lecture,” 
before the Communion Sunday, dates 
back to March 4, 1720. It was inau- 
curated by the First and the Brattle 
Street Churches in Boston. The Sun- 
day School also was unknown until 
the early years of this century. 

It is not peculiar to Congregation- 
alists, but it is characteristic of them, 
that their modern churches are centres 
of many religious or semi-religious 
activities, mostly undreamed of halt a 
century ago. ‘The influx of foreign 
immigrants and the growth of cities 
at the expense of the country have 
raised many new and serious problems 
which all Christian institutions have 
to face. Some of our churches, such 
as the Berkeley Temple, in Boston, 
and the First, in Jersey City, have be- 
come what is called “institutional.” 
Without neglecting their proper 
spiritual work, they supplement it 
and pave the way for its success by 
endeavors to benefit people in body 
and mind, in their homes and at work; 
to remedy poverty, cure disease, en- 
courage to personal effort, and, gen- 
erally, to create a new environment 
around the individual so as to uplift 
him materially and socially in order 
to render him more susceptible to 
spiritual impressions. Our Congre- 
gational ancestors would have been 
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aghast indeed, had it beeu proposed 
that their churches should establish 
classes in dress-making, cooking or 
military drill, carpenters’ shops, bil- 
liard tables and bowling-alleys. But 
these and other such agencies are be- 
ing used by some churches, and with 
apparently good results, although the 
period of experiment has yet hardly 
expired. They are too costly, how- 
ever, to be generally adopted. 

The relations of Congregationalists 
to other denominations usually have 
been, and at present are, conspicu- 
ously cordial. What we have in com- 
mon with most of them is more, and 
more important, than what is pecu- 
liar to them or to us. For this and 
many other reasons our outlook is en- 
couraging. 

In 1&1 the first International Con- 
eregational Council met in London. 


It was significant and memorable. 
Congregationalism everywhere has 
felt its impulse ever since. During 
this month (September, 1899) the sec- 
ond International Council will meet 
in Boston. Representative Congre- 
gationalists from every land will re- 
new acquaintance and will take coun- 
sel together for the common good. It 
will be a fitting preparation for the 
greater work which is waiting to be 
done by them hereafter. Stimulated 
by the past, they will go forward into 
the coming century hopefully. 


Note.—This article on ‘‘Congregationalism in America’”’ 
will be followed in the October number of the magazine by 
an article on ‘‘ Congregationalism in England,”’ by Rev. 
John Brown of Bedford, England, the author of the well 
known works upon Bunyan and the Pilgrim Fathers. In 
the same number will appear an illustrated article by Mr. 
William H. Cobb, on the Congregational House in Bos- 
ton; also areprint of Rev. Henry M. Dexter's account 
of his first visit to Scrooby, soon after its identification by 
Hunter as the cradle of the Pilgrim church—the first 
recorded visit to Scrooby by an American. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD NEW ENGLAND 
HOMESTEAD. 


By Curtis Guild. 


lik old-fashioned New 
England country home- 
steads—have_ they 
ceased to exist, or is it 
because we have grown 
older and with us they 
are only among the 
pleasant pictures of the past? Mem- 
ories come to many of us oldsters of 
to-day how when in youth we used to 
spend our summer vacations at grand- 
father’s old-time house in the country 
or Aunt Mary’s flower-embowered cot- 
tage. Then skies were bluest, then 
birds sang sweetest, breezes were fra- 
grant with flowers, the days were all 
too short, our hearts were light; then 
care was unknown to us,—then we 
were young. 

How the well-remembered picture 
appears before me as I write, of my 
dear old maiden aunt’s home! There 
were two of the old ladies, who kept 
up the ancient homestead. It was a 
large, square house, with a wide en- 
try running through it, and was said 
therefore to have two front doors. 


The first commanded a view of the 
stage road, separated from the house 
by a grass plat of about thirty feet in 
width, and then a garden of twice that 
width,—an enclosure that was rich in 
lilac bushes and red and white roses, 
to say nothing of a fine cherry tree 
which produced annually a good crop 
of “black Massards,”’ as they were 
called. Further on, beyond the cherry 
tree and outside the garden bound- 
ary, stood the picturesque old well 
house, a small structure covering the 
well and having at its side a wooden 
spout, beneath which was deposited 
the pail which received the contents 
of the “moss-covered bucket” when it 
rose to the top. A huge elm shaded 
the well house, and a luxuriant trum- 
pet vine ran all over it. The walk 
from the house door to the well was 
bordered with a plant known as 
Prince’s feathers, also by sunflowers. 
The latter my aunts kept especially 
for the hens, whom they averred were 
fond of the seeds. 

The homestead was equidistant be- 
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tween Boston and another city; and 
the passing of the stages, two each 
way daily, was an event, especially 
as they changed horses at Joe Cum- 
mins’s tavern quite near at hand. 
There was always a knot of country 
loungers at Joe’s to witness the ar- 
rival of the stage; and sometimes a 
passenger was rash enough to dis- 
mount and order a glass of Joe’s 
whiskey. In the evenings it was an 
understood thing that there should 
be, after the work and evening chores 
were finished, a sort of meeting at 
Lem Kean’s country store, the only 
one within two or three miles. Lem 
was a short, thick-set little man, 
whose words all seemed to come from 
the depths of his stomach, and who 
said “haow” for what, and “git aeout”’ 
for get out. Lem did a considerable 
barter trade, giving groceries for rab- 
bit and coon skins. A _ youngster 
who supposed that Lem bought all 
kinds of skins fished out three dead 
kittens from the pond where his elder 
brother had drowned them, and car- 
ried the damp bodies for sale to Lem. 
He was promptly ordered to leave the 
store, but in doing so dropped his 
burden behind some barrels standing 
near the stove. About a week after, 
the knot of loungers occupying their 
usual positions around the stove be- 
came sensible of a peculiarly offen- 
sive odor. 

“Say, Lem, got any dreens under 
yer floorin’?” asked one. 

“None that I knows on; the sink 
dreen is way out back of the haouse 
and runs down to the medder.”’ 

“Kinder thort I smelled a dreen 
smell,” said the inquirer. 

“Now yer speak on it, I do tew.” 
said another. 

“Smells like all git aeout,” remarked 
a third, “‘and comes from down here,”’ 
indicating a barrel which was quickly 
pulled forward, revealing the bodies 
of the three defunct kittens. 

“Lem ’s goin’ in for catskin bizness,” 
remarked one. 

“Darn it all, it’s the work of that 
cussed little George Miles,” said 
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Lem, as he removed the offensive ob- 
jects with the aid of an old fire shovel. 

Lem’s was a mile distant from the 
old homestead—a long mile I thought 
it when sent to order a salt fish, 
which Lem with an eye to profit se- 
lected from the largest specimens and 
“guessed” I could get it home if | 
rested two or three times on the way. 
I managed by walking on the grassy 
side of the road and dragging my bur- 
den trailing on the grass behind me 
to get back with it, quite tired with the 
exertion and comforted by the excla- 
mation of my aunt that Lem ought to . 
have known better than to give a boy 
a salt fish almost as big as himself to 
carry home. 

The frontage of one side of the old 
homestead, as.I have said, was 
towards the stage road, and the pass- 


ing of the stages an event. The 
drivers of the coaches were the 
expressmen of those days and 


charged “ninepence” (twelve and one- 
half cents) for anything they carried. 
I remember having a package con- 
taining a new suit of summer clothing 
thrown off for me as the stage went 
rattling by in its cloud of dust one 
day. 

The wide entry extended through 
from the road front of the house to 
what was known as the dooryard, a 
beautiful green expanse of half an 
acre between the house and the barn. 
Oh, that barn!—what a glorious old 
structure it was—seventy feet or more 
in length, originally painted red, but 
now a sort of rusty brown, its inte- 
rior fragrant with hay and clover! 
There, with necks between the wooden 
stanchions, stood the four oxen and 
eight cows, when the weather was un- 
favorable; when pleasant, they basked 
in the barnyard without. Through 
a round hole cut in either end of the 
structure near its peak, the swallows 
flew in and out, uttering their sharp 
“tweet, tweet” as they went. How 
we youngsters used to sport in that 
fragrant old barn, jumping from one 
haymow down to another, or playing 
hide and seek, or hunting for hens’ 
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eggs in secluded nests! Then in the 
barnyard there was the great water 
trough for the cattle, fed by an un- 
failing spring, the overflow of which 
ran off in a little stream towards a 
brook not far distant, where we used 
to capture turtles with black shells 
spotted with yellow. 

There was a “shed door,” as it was 
called, leading from the L of the 
house down into the orchard. ‘Here 
in the orchard grew Seckle and St. 
Michael pears, Baldwin, Pearmain 
and golden russet apples, which were 
carefully gathered and stored away in 
the cool earth-floored cellar, where 
also the milk pans were set for the 
cream to rise. 

About a mile distant was the red 
brick schoolhouse, the roadside to it 
lined with wild raspberry and thimble- 
berry bushes, a source of temptation 
that often made some thoughtless 
youngsters tardy. The old school- 
house—how often it has been de- 
scribed! I fancy this one was like most 
of them, a plain, unpretentious build- 
ing, with large spaces between the 
outer and inner doors, for the storage 
of wood for winter fuel. The desks 
were on inclined planes on each side 
of the floor, those at the top occupied 
by the older scholars and the lower by 
the younger and smaller ones, till the 
last little low bench was reached, 
where sat the A,B,C,D ones. Along 
the middle of the floor, a long crack 
extended between two of the planks; 
and when the classes came out to re- 
cite all were required to “stand in a 
straight line and toe the mark.” And 
the scholars—they were of all ages, 
from the gawky youth of eighteen, 
who was spared a few months from the 
plough “to finish his eddication,” to 
the toddler of six years sent by -his 
mother to lessen her household cares. 
Many came from a distance, and 
brought their dinners in baskets and 
tin pails,—dinners, it must be con- 
fessed, of which pie, cheese and 
doughnuts were the principal courses, 
washed down with draughts from the 
pail of water brought from the spring, 


which stood near the schoolhouse 
door with a tin dipper beside it. But 
did we not enjoy those noonings— 
twelve to one—and then only three 
hours more till the master rapped on 
his desk and said, “The girls can put 
away their books.” When this was 
accomplished with much rustling 
and bustle, the same order was given 
to the boys, which was executed with 
a heavier rattle of books and slates. 
This accomplished, the master looked 
around on all and then pronounced 
the magic words, “School is dis- 
missed.” Instantly the silence be- 
came pandemonium. Boys leaped up 
and shouted as they plunged toward 
the door, girls screamed messages to 
each other as they hustled on their 
sunbonnets ; and the little ones danced 
about as they took the hands of their 
big brothers and sisters for home. 
"Twas there I met my first love, 
Sally Cummins—not the innkeeper’s 
daughter, but his big brother’s, a tall 
gaunt farmer who lived a mile distant. 
At the district school which I attended 
while in the country, my admiration 
of Sally consisted chiefly in staring 
at her during school hours and in 
depositing between the leaves of her 
spelling book in her desk, before 
school hours, a sugar heart or stick 
of candy, for which I was rewarded 
by a smile as she held up the gift 
when the teacher was not looking that 
way, that I might see that she had it. 
Furthermore, ‘I never told my love, 
“but let concealment like the worm,” 
etc. Indeed I had not much further 
opportunity, for my father recalled me 
to attend school in the city, where he 
said I could be advanced, instead of 
wasting my time at a district school 
ina country town. So I left Sally and 
country life behind me for the busy 
scenes of the city. Years after, visit- 
ing the old town, I sought to find the 
love of my youth; but father, mother 
and Sally all reposed in the church- 
yard, and I stood by her grave in a 
sun-bathed nook there rich in dande- 
lions, and a morning glory that some 
kind hand had planted was clamber- 
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ing over the tombstone that recorded 
her death at the early age of twenty- 
two. 

And the old country town—how 
thirty years had changed it! Straight 
down across what had been an apple 
orchard ran a village street of houses 
and stores. The old homestead had 
disappeared, and in its place stood a 
large wooden schoolhouse, painted 
yellow, and a score of boys were 
shouting and playing before it. No 
stage coaches now; but a screeching 
railroad train ran through the place 
three or four times a day, halting at 
a station built on the site of the red 
brick schoolhouse. Lem Kean’s 
store had also vanished, and in its 
place stood a modern built structure. 
n inquiry at the door as to what 
ever became of Lem, I was informed 
that he “went to the west’ard with his 
dater-in-law years ago.”  Disap- 
pointed, I turned and walked away, 
when my eve caught sight of a street 
sign-board. Yes, they were calling 
the old town roads streets now, and 
this one bore the name of my grand- 
father. Considering that during his 
lifetime he owned most of the land 
for a mile or more om either side of 
that road, the street was appropriately 
named. 

The old gentleman owned the line 
of transportation between two cities, 
the homestead being equidistant from 
each. Five great covered wagons, of 
the description known as “prairie 
schooner” at the West, started from 
each city late every afternoon, arriv- 
ing at the homestead at about nine 
at night. Here they stopped; the 
horses were put in a big stable, and 
the wagons with their merchandise 
left standing in the great dooryard. 
Several times whole wagon loads of 
specie were left thus overnight, wholly 
unprotected, except by the house dog 
whose kennel was outside. After 
a six o’clock breakfast the teamsters, 
who slept in an L adjoining the 
house, hitched up their horses and 
started off for their destination, con- 
summeg in all about twenty hours in 


and flavor. 
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their journey, which is now accom- 
plished in about two hours by rail. 

There was another delightful ram- 
ble of about a mile, which was over 
what was known as the old turnpike, 
to Paul Nellis’s paper mill. Here the 
water power was obtained from a big 
pond abounding in hornpouts and 
white perch; and while we waited for 
the bag of corn to be converted into 
meal, our fish-lines were busy, often 
with the good results of a mess of 
fresh fish for supper. Back of Nellis’s 
paper mill, upon a gentle slope, was 
the greatest huckleberry field in the 
vicinity ; and at its foot on the other 
side was a splendid lot of swamp or 
high bush blueberries of good size 
How we did revel in the 
treasures of those pastures! 

One sad event was the death of Paul 
Nellis’s little son, who in an un- 
guarded moment fell into the pond 
and was drowned. He was a uni- 
versal favorite, and we were given a 
holiday on the day of his funeral, and 
every scholar who could possibly at- 
tend was present, some coming a dis- 
tance of two or three miles from their 
homes. | 

(Jn the road to Paul’s, we passed 
Uncle Moses Miles’s great gambrel- 
roof house, with its barn, corn barn, 
chaise house, and big back garden, 
containing strawberries, currants and 
other fruits, including a row of peach 
trees, heavy in their season with rich 
vellow fruit, which when ripe could 
be broken in half, stone and all, and 
were of delicious flavor. Think of that 
—a fine peach orchard here in New 
England! Now, that fruit, when we 
are lucky enough to get any of it, 
comes from Delaware or _ further 
south. The few peach orchards that 
do exist are almost curiosities. 

Having time!—there was another 
enjoyment for us boys from the city. 
How we admired the steady sweep of 
the three scythes, as the mowers cut 
their way through the rich meadow 
grass ; and how ready we were to turn 
it with the pitchtorks for say half an 
hour, till it ceased to be amusement! 
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But then there was the loading up and 
bearing of the fragrant load to the 
great barn; and we boys always rode 
up on top of the load from thehayfield. 

A wedding at the old homestead,— 
not that of either of the two old 
maiden aunts, but of a younger, 
sprightlier one, whose sparkling black 
eyes and ruddy cheeks captured the 
heart of a thrifty manufacturer in a 
neighboring town,—I remember it as 
being the first wedding I ever at- 
tended; and how after the ceremony 
had been performed, there first came 
round a damsel from a neighboring 
household, who had volunteered her 
services, with a tray full of plates and 
knives; each guest having taken one, 
next came another maiden with a tray 
bearing a huge wedding cake, hand- 
somely frosted and decorated, from 
which each guest cut a slice. When it 
came to where I sat with my father, I 
wondered how he should know that I 
wanted the frosting and sugar orna- 
ments,—for he swept a liberal supply 
of them upon my plate with the rather 
small slice of cake given me. After 
the wedding cake feast came a dance, 
—“Hull’s Victory” ‘and the “Vir- 
ginia Reel,’ to the music of a fiddle, 
played most skilfully by an old 
darky,- till about eleven o’clock, when 
the sleighs of those who lived at the 
most distant points began to drive up 
to the door, and finally a big sleigh 
which had brought some twenty from 
a neighboring village came, and the 
party was ended ; the groom and bride 
started off in triumph with their span 
ot horses and driver; and at midnight 
all were gone, and the household 
gradually lapsed into its usual quie- 
tude as lights went out and sounds of 
revelry had ceased. 

The two maiden aunts were always 
called “the girls,” though past sixty, 
retaining the names given them forty 
years previously; and they were ac- 
counted among the best farmers in the 
parish, keeping three men to do the 
regular farm work. These farm hands, 
as they were called, were generally 
Germans, who were obtained by send- 


ing to New York; and in those early 
days of emigration very good and re- 
liable men and experienced agricul- 
turists were secured,—and, being a 
group of three, they minded their spe- 
cial work well and were not given to 
gossiping with neighboring tarm 
hands respecting their employer's 
habits or business. 

Thanksgiving day was a festal day 
with these two maiden ladies ; for their 
nephews and nieces were all invited 
to spend the day with them,—and a 
royal good time we had of it. The 
grand dinner was served at one 
o’clock. There was a big roast tur- 
key at one end of the table, roast 
goose in the middle, and roast chicken 
at the other end. These were suc- 
ceeded by apple, mince and squash 
pie, followed by fruit and nuts and 
raisins. In the evening the negro fid- 
dler’s services were called into action, 
and at night the arrangement of spare 
rooms and extra beds showed no 
small degree of ingenuity in providing 
for the accommodation of the numer- 
ous guests assembled. 

The rooms in the lower story of the 
old mansion were: the sink room, the 
furthermost one, so called from the 
long sink at one side of it, where the 
dishes and cooking articles were 
washed; the kitchen, a big square 
room with large open fireplace with 
two settles, wooden seats accommo- 
dating three or four sitters and having 
high backs as protection against 
draughts. At one side of the room was 
a series of shelves; through the glass 
doors enclosing them could be seen 


_the full service of pewter used on spe- 


cial occasions only. This great square 
kitchen was. the eating and living 
room. At one side of the house, a 
narrow passage led to what was 
known as the meal room, where was 
kept a store of corn meal in a big 
chest, and there was a barrel of flour 
in an enclosure made for it. The 
“buttery,” on the north or cool side 


of the house, held the butter. as well 
as home-made cheese, cake and 
cookies. Opening from the big 
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kitchen was an apartment known as 
the “settin’ room.” Here were re- 
ceived callers, and the room was used 
whenever a few were in for an evening 
gossip. The tall old-fashioned clock 
ticked away the hours steadily in one 
corner, two prim vases and two silver 
candlesticks adorned the mantel, and 
two gilt-edged hymn books, taken to 
church on Sundays, were on the 
centre table, which also held a red 
covered and gilt-edged annual called 
“The Token” and two or three other 
books. Behind the old clock I used 
to place my bow and arrows when 
leaving for home in the city after a 
vacation,and on my return on the next 
summer’s vacation always found them 
undisturbed. The old clock is an heir- 
loom. It was part of my grandfather’s 
and grandmother’s “settin’ out,” when 
they were married; it saw my father 
play as a boy at its base; next, myself; 
and finally, my own children. 
“Like visions in a magic glass, 
It sees the generations pass.” 

It still ticks time away in my own 
house of to-day, as it did at the old 
homestead nearly a hundred years 
ago. It was a good natured auc- 
tioneer’s act that enabled me to obtain 
it; for | was a young man of slender 
means when the furniture remaining 
in the old homestead was sold. I tim- 
idly stole up to the auctioneer’s side 
as the company were moving into the 
clock room. 

“Is the old clock to be sold, too?” 

“Yes, my lad,” said he, putting his 
hand on my head. “Do you want it?” 

“Yes, but I haven’t got but three 
dollars; do you think it will go for 
more than that?” 

“We will see,” said he smilfng, as he 
walked into the room. 

The sale began of the articles there: 
chairs, tables, bookcase, books, car- 
pet, looking-glass; and all had been 
knocked, down; it was getting to be 
dusk and the company was rapidly 
thinning out, when the auctioneer 
shouted, “That’s all, I believe;” but 
just as their backs were turned he 
said, “Oh, no, here’s this old clock, 


and I’m offered two dollars, two 
seventy-five, and sold to Mr. —”’ and 
he spoke my name, announcing me as 
the possessor of this heirloom. 

A funny occurrence was the bidding 
of an uncle of mine and his wife 
against each other for a clothes bas- 
ket. It seems that his wife told him 
before the sale that she very much de- 
sired this basket ; so whenit was put up, 
he, who was standing at the shed door, 
bid upon it; his wife, standing upon a 
chair in an angle between the house 
and shed, out of his line of vision, also 
began to bid. The company began to 
look at each other as the price of the 
basket, worth at most not over a dol- 
lar, rose successively by half-dollar 
bids to four dollars and a half. “Five 
dollars,” screamed the lady, “I mean 
to have it at any cost.”” “Good pluck, 
Mrs. Barrows,” said the auctioneer. 
“Mrs. who?” shouted the opposing 
bidder, stepping out from the door 
and looking around corner. 
“Good gracious, I’ve been bidding 
against my wife; let her have it,” and 
the dearly purchased basket was 
knocked down to her. 

The auction was over at last; and 
the next daythecountrycartsand wag- 
ons came and took awaythe purchases, 
till there remained nothing but the old 
clock I had bought, which was to fol- 
low my departure. I went alone from 
room to room to take a farewell of the 
dear old place. Grandfather’s room, 
from which as a boy I had seen him 
borne to his long home, the little 
room which I used to occupy, with 
one window looking into the orchard 
and the other into the front dooryard, 
into which the poultry came every 
morning, and where chanticleer 
aroused me all too early with his “‘cot- 
tage rousing crow;” the clock room, 
sitting room and kitchen were all de- 
serted now. The scenes of youth 
there enacted were a sweet memory, 
and the parting from the locality was 
sad indeed. Years have passed since 
then, but the memories of the dear old 
homestead form one of the pleasant- 
est pictures of the past. 
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OBERT BROWNE'S 
famous “Treatise of 
Reformation. without 
Tarrying for Any” is 
just reprinted in the 
series of Old South 
leaflets, constituting 
the hundredth number of the leaflets. 
The series could not round out its first 
hundred better; and the treatise is 
given to the public most fittingly just 
before the International Congrega- 
tional Council gathers in Boston. For 
this old treatise of Robert Browne’s 
and the two other treatises published 
with it at Middelburgh in 1582 first 
presented the gospel of Congrega- 
tionalism or Independency. to the 
modern world. The peculiar religious 
or ecclesiastical significance of the 
treatise would be sufficient warrant for 
its inclusion in such a series of his- 
torical papers as the Old South leaf- 
lets; but the higher warrant is in the 
fact that the close relation of civil and 
ecclesiastical affairs in the age in 

which it appeared gave it a distinct 
and great importance in the political 
development of England and America. 

There was never a great movement 
in human history which was so essen- 
tially at the same time both religious 
and political as Puritanism. It is hard 
to say whether we think of religion or 
politics first when we speak the word 

Puritan—whether we think of John 
Cotton in the pulpit of the Boston 
meeting-house, or Oliver Cromwell 
and his Ironsides fighting for the 
Commonwealth. It was in the first 
place religion. It was an effort to 
make English religion pure and to 
clear the Church of the superstitions 
and corruptions which choked her life. 
It quickly became an attack upon the 

government of the Churchitself. There 
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was a long Presbyterian period in the 
history of English Puritanism. But 
the real polity of Puritanism was In- 
dependency. It is very common to 
deny.this. It is common even to point 
an antithesis between Independency 
and Puritanism. Men in New Eng- 
land, especially on Forefathers’ Day, 
are fond of talking of the Pilgrims 
and the Puritans, as if the Pilgrims 
were not Puritans and one stood over 
against the other. The truth is that 
the men of Plymouth and the men of 
Massachusetts Bay were Puritans in 
different stages of development. The 
men of the Mayflower church, the 
men of Scrooby and Leyden, attained 
at once that complete democracy 
which other Puritans achieved grad- 
ually and long afterwards. The men 
of Boston and Salem indeed, however 
conservative and mixed the notions 
about bishops and elders with which 
they left England, had hardly become 
actually settled in Boston and Salem 
before succumbing to the power of 
Plymouth democracy. They were not 
only sensible enough to conclude that 
Independency was a better plant for 
New England soil in 1630 than Pres- 
byterianism or Episcopacy; but, 
rightly or wrongly, they seem to have 
come to the decision remarkably soon 
that it was the best-plant in itself. It 
would have been hard to say a quarter 
of a century afterwards that the Puri- 
tanism of Massachusetts Bay was less 
truly Congregationalism or Independ- 
ency than the church order of the Old 
Colony. There is surely no doubt 
that the dominant Puritanism of Old 
England at that time had become In- 
pendency. Cromwell and the army 
were Independents; Milton and Vane 
and all the great men of the Common- 
wealth were Independents; and surely 
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the movement in which these men 
were illustrious figures was a part of 
the great Puritan movement. Puri- 
tanism, in a word, was a movement 
covering a century and more, and in 
that century having many phases, tak- 
ing in alike -John Hooper, Thomas 
Cartwright and Oliver Crom- 
well; but in its maturity it was, 
so far as church matters are con- 
cerned, Independency or Congrega- 
tionalism. Congregationalism is the 
polity which truly expresses its logic 
and its genius; and it is a significant 
coincidence that in the same year 
when Bishop Hooper, the first Puri- 
tan, declared at Hampton Court that 
the usage of generations is not suffi- 
cient warrant in religious matters that 
Robert Browne, the first Independent, 
was born. 


The present vear, 1899, is the third 
centennial of the birth of Oliver Crom- 
well. We shall all have abundant 
occasion, as the year goes on and we 
read again the old Cromwell books, 
to wonder at the long eclipse which 
the great character and fame of Crom- 
well suffered from the fact that for 
generations and for centuries his biog- 
raphies were almost all written by his 
enemies and traducers, because indeed 
it was impossible that England, react- 
ing as she did in the Restoration, 
should not by the hands of all who 
were powerful in her realm defame the 
men, and especially the leader of the 
men, who had brought English roy- 
alty to an end and established the 
Commonwealth. So it was impossible 
—and Dr. Dexter fittingly opens his 
essay upon Browne by drawing the 
analogy to the case of Cromwell—that 
the first Independent should not have 
gross injustice done him by genera- 
tions of those to whom his doctrines 
were so heretical and hateful. “It was 
not found good for the repute of 
Oliver Cromwell,” says Dr. Dexter, 
“that it should be left exclusively 
to royalist remembrancers. Robert 
Browne has experienced a like mis- 


fortune, with the added circumstance 
that, having abandoned the polity 
which he developed and alienated dis- 
sent without regaining the confidence 
of the establishment, he left few if any 
mourners behind him.” 

Dr. Dexter has done for Robert 
Browne what Carlyle did for Crom- 
well. He has set his life and doctrines 
truly before thoughtful men. Dr. 
Dexter’s “Congregationalism as Seen 
in its Literature” is altogether a 
monumental work, a mine of informa- 
tion for the student of early Puritan- 
ism of such peculiar value that it is 
almost without parallel; but to our 
thinking there is no other chapter in 
it quite so valuable as that upon Rob- 
ert Browne. Certainly there is no 
other which is the result of such 
searching and original studies; and so 
far as Robert Browne is concerned, 
there is very little about him that 
appeared before this essay of Dr. Dex- 
ters which is now worth reading. 
When the best is said, Dr. Dexter had 
to deal with a hero of a very different 
sort from Carlyle’s hero. Robert 
Browne-was not a hero who endured 
to the end. His career is a striking 
illustration of the fact that the truth is 
often held in earthen vessels. It is not 
strange, in view of his faithlessness to 
his own gospel and the general tone 
of his later life, that the Pilgrim 
Fathers were sensitive about the term 
brownist, by which they were so gen- 
erally called. But that his later lite 
was not nearly so blameworthy as his 
enemies have painted it is made 
abundantly plain by Dr. Dexter’s in- 
vestigations. “An honest man,” such 
is Dr. Dexter’s verdict, ““whose sensi- 
tive mind, under great stress of trial, 
made shipwreck on his return to his 
native country; who never became 
really himself again; and who, for the 
larger portion of the last five and forty 
years of his life, was in a shattered 
mental condition which, in our time, 
would be thought better placed in a 
lunatic hospital than in the rectory 
even of an Established church of 
eighteen families.”” Indeed, when one 
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reads of the thirty dungeons to which 
Robert Browne resolutely went, one 
after another, and of the various hard- 
ships which he endured betore con- 
senting to be silent, we in our easy 
freedom can at least afford to be char- 
itable; as when we understand the 
conditions of controversy in that six- 
teenth century we can be charitable 
toward the intemperate tone of his 
earlier preaching and pamphlets. 
“That charity which is predisposed to 
think no evil,” says Dr. Dexter, “with 
trustful tolerance will insist, in the 
face of all calumniators of his own and 
of succeeding generations, that if his 
spirit were sometimes harsh and his 
language often violent, something of 
this was due to the anomalies of a nat- 
urel temperament for which he was 
nowise responsible, and more to the 
tremendous urgencies of the times.” 
* 

But it is not chiefly in Robert 
browne’s biography, but in his doc- 
trines, that most of us are interested. 
His doctrines can be weighed without 
reference to himself. We can all judge 
them on their own account; and if we 
find them true, they are true just the 
same whether their author’s name 
were Robert Browne or Henry Bar- 
rowe. Those doctrines, the doctrines 
of “Reformation without Tarrying for 
Any” and “The Life and Manners of 
all True Christians,” are, we say, the 
doctrines of modern Congregational- 
ism, which system, as Dr. Dexter 
puts it, may as properly be called 
Brownism as the inductive is called 
the Baconian philosophy. 


“Although the thought may not be in 
their minds,” said Dr. Dexter, writing in 
1876, “the Independents of England and 
the Congregationalists of America, more 
nearly than from any other, are to-day in 
lineal dissent from that little Norwich 
church of two hundred and ninety-six 
years ago. <A ter-centenary was recently 
somewhat kept by our churches in Eng- 
land. I must be allowed to question 
whether the movement were not prema- 
ture. I hope I accord all due honors to 
Richard Fitz and his company. They 
surely were near the verge of the true sys- 


tem. But I fail to find in the simple docu- 
ments they left behind them evidence that 
they had elaborated for themselves any 
system whatsoever. They seem to me like 
a company driven by stress of storm to 
some uninhabited land, and provisionally 
living there for a time without any govern- 
ment, other than that which the first law 
of self-preservation supplied; while, even 
if we grant all that has been claimed for 
the movement, this remains incontestible 
concerning it: it was sporadic; it was ster- 
ile; as it had no ancestry, it left no pos- 
terity. During those years by which it an- 
tedated the church of Robert Browne, I 
can find no ripple on the sea of English 
thought fairly traceable to any act or tract 
or tradition from it. Men suppose that 
rude galleons were blown across the great 
and wide sea to our western continent cen- 
turies before that famous expedition of 
1492; but as they never went back to carry 
the tidings, it is usual to say that Chris- 
topher Columbus discovered America. So 
I submit that the name of Robert Browne, 
and not the name of Richard Fitz, stands 
legitimately first in the list of our distine- 
tive politists; and that the true ter-cen- 
tenary of English Congregationalism re- 
mains properly to be celebrated in 1880 at 
Norwich.” 


* 


It was in 1580 that Robert Browne 
came to Norwich, he being then 
thirty years old. He was born at 
Tolethorpe in Rutlandshire; but the 
English places with which he was as- 
sociated in the period in which he was 
giving birth to the Congregational 
idea were in the eastern counties so 
closely identified with Puritan history. 
It was in Cambridge, the Puritan uni- 
versity, that he studied and seems to 
have taken his degree in 1572; and it 
was to Cambridge that he came back 
for further study, after three years of 
after teaching and preaching to scat- 
tered companies in London. In Cam- 
bridge he began to preach inaheretical 
fashionthat commanded attention ; and 
here he seems to have come to the 
conclusion that, if a man felt himself 
called by God to preach the gospel, 
he should preach it, “to satisfy his duty 
and conscience, without any regard to 
license or authority from a bishop.” 
In Cambridge, deeply impressed by 
the secularism, perfunctoriness and 
corruption of church life, he seems to 
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have embraced distinctly the doctrine 
of Separatism, the conclusion, as he 
put it, that “the kingdom of God was 
not to be begun by whole parishes, 
but rather of the worthiest, were they 
never so few.” It was at Cambridge 
doubtless that he became acquainted 
with Robert Harrison; and in 1580 
he followed ‘Harrison and his wife to 
Norwich and made his home with 
them. “And here, in Norwich,” says 
Dr. Dexter, “in this or the following 
year, by his prompting and under his 
guidance, was formed the first church 
in modern days of which I have any 
knowledge, which was intelligently 
and, as one might say, philosophically 
Congregational in its platform and 
processes, he becoming its pastor.” 
Immediately afterwards, we find him 
preaching his heresies at Bury Saint 
Edmonds, close by,—the old town al- 
ready renowned in the history of free- 
dom by the oath at its abbey altar of 
the barons who proceeded to wrest 
Magna Charta from King John, and 
made known so well to us in modern 
days by its place in Carlyle’s “Past 
and Present.” In Norwich he came 
into close association with the Dutch 
who were fleeing to England in such 
large numbers from Alva’s persecu- 
tion, and of whom in 1580 there were 
thousands living in Norwich alone. 
Many writers tell us that Browne first 
preached his Congregational doctrine 
in Norwich to the Dutch there; and it 
is not unlikely that he got some ideas 
from the Dutchmen as well as gave 
them some. It was natural that 
Browne with his Congregationalism 
and his opposition to the bishops 
should soon find himself in trouble; 
and in very serious trouble he soon 
was. It was natural that, driven out of 
England, he should find refuge in Hol- 
land, whitherall the heretics in that day 
somehow drifted; and his home for 
the next two or three years was Mid- 
delburgh in Zeeland. In Middel- 
burgh he printed the three treatises 
which expounded his doctrines of 
Separatism and Congregationalism. 
The full titles of these little works, 
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whose influence became so great, were 
as follows: 

“A Treatise of reformation with- 
out tarying for anie, and of the 
wickednesse of those Preachers, which 
will not reform till the Magistrate 
commaunde or compell them.” 

“A Treatise upon the 23, of Mat- 
thewe, both for an erder of studying 
and handling the Scripture, and also 
avoyding the Popishe disorders, and 
ungodly comunion of all false Chris- 
tians, and especiallie of wicked 
Preachers and hirelings.”’ 

“A Booke which Sheweth the life 
and manners of all true Christians, 
and howe unlike they are unto Turkes 
and Papistes, and MHeathen folke. 
Also the -pointes and partes of all 
Divinitie, that is of the revealed will 
and word of God, are declared by their 
severall Definitions; and Divisions in 
order as followeth.”’ 

“These books, aside from any little 
local currency which they may have 
had, were sent over in sheets to Eng- 
land, where they were bound and cir- 
culated by warm sympathizers there; 
where they arrived at the dignity of 
drawing a special proclamation from 
the queen; and where, before Browne 
trod again his natal soil, two men had 
been hanged for dispersing the same.” 
Then follows Browne’s brief experi- 
ence in Scotland, whither he went un- 
doubtedly, as King James afterwards 
said, with the intent to “sow his pop- 
ple” there, but where he seems to have 
found the Presbyterian elders quite as 
vexatious as the English bishops, and 
the general piety certainly no better 
than that to which he had been accus- 
tomed at home. “I have seen all 
manner of wickedness toabound much 
more in their best places in Scotland,” 
he wrote, “than in our worser places 
here in England ;” and with reference 
to Presbyterian usage he said, writing 
of the Parliament assembled in 1588: 
“T judge that if the Parliament should 
establish such names [of elders and 
presbyters] and those the officers ac- 
cording to those names which seek 
their own discipline, that then instead 
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of one pope we should have a thou- 
sand, and instead of some lord bishops 
in name, a thousand lordly tyrants in- 
deed, which now do disdain the 
names. This now I have found by 
experience to be true; I can testify by 
trial of Scotland.” This judgment is 
worth remembering here as showing 
that Congregationalism at the start, in 
the person of its first representative, 
liked Presbyterianism no better than 
Episcopacy. 

Whether it was Scotch Pres- 
byterianism or something else 
that now suddenly discouraged Rob- 
ert Browne, who for so many years 
had faced so many hardships with 
such fortitude, we do not know; but in 
1591, after some time of intermittent 
heresy, sickness and schoolmastership, 
we find him regularly established as 
the rector of the little parish of 
Achurch cum Thorpe in Northamp- 
tonshire, a living which was in the gift 
of his kinsman, Lord Burleigh; and 
there, saying nothing more about Con- 
gregationalism, he lived on for forty 
vears, until Plymouth, of which he 
was in so true a sense the father, but 
which was so jealous about being 
called by his name, was a dozen years 
old, and Winthrop and his folk at Bos- 
ton were already succumbing to the 
power of Plymouth Congregational- 
ism. 

*x 


In those old treatises by Robert 
srowne, published at Middelburgh in 
1582, “Reformation without Tarry- 
ing for Any,” and “The Life and 
Manners of all True Christians,” we 
find set forth in full distinctness the 
principles which planted New Eng- 
land and established the English Com- 
monwealth, Robert Browne would 
xnow nothing of any special clerical 
order. All true Christians, in his 
eves, were brethren; and any man 
might teach or preach whom the other 
brethren saw fit to hear. “The church 
planted or gathered’’—this is his defi- 
nition of a true church—‘is a com- 


pany or number of Christians or be- 
lievers which by a willing covenant 
made with their God are under the 
government of God and Christ, and 
keep his laws in one holy com- 
munion.” The simple covenant of 
two or three choosing to live together 
in purity of doctrine and innocency of 
life,—this, quite regardless of any in- 
stitution by presbyters or bishops, is 
all that is necessary to constitute a 
Christian church. It was the gospel 
of democracy in religion proclaimed 
for the first time in modern history, as 
against all ecclesiastical monarchies 
and aristocracies ; and this doctrine of 
democracy in the Church meant inevi- 
tably the doctrine of democracy in 
the State. “‘No bishop, no king,” said 
the first Stuart king; and Stuart expe- 
rience itself showed quickly enough 
that hissaying wasasagaciousand pro- 
phetic one. 

Robert Browne not only taught 
that the simple covenant of breth- 
ren is all that is mecessary to con- 
stitute a church, but he also taught 
that so long as people conduct them- 
selves properly and respect the rights 
of others in society, the State has 
nothing to do with their creed. “The 
magistrates,” he says, “have no ecclesi- 
astical authority at all, but only as any 
other Christians, if so be they be Chris- 
tians.”” “Robert Browne,” says Dr. 
Dexter, “is entitled to the proud pre- 
eminence of having been the first 
writer clearly to state and defend in 
the English tongue the true—and 
now accepted—doctrine of the rela- 
tion of the magistrate to the church.” 
“Browne had no idea,” says Dr. 
Dexter again, “of being a democrat, 
or that he was teaching democracy. 
His conception of church government 
was of the absolute monarchy of 
Christ over his church; but he con- 
ceived of Christ, the king, as reigning 
through as many regents as there are 
individual subjects of his kingdom 
who fulfil the conditions of their high 
office and live near to him and under 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost. So 
he backed round into the East, sailing 
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with his face set like a flint ever 
toward the glowing West.”’ 


* 
x * 


The indebtedness of New England 
to Robert Browne and the gospel that 
he first preached in Norwich and Saint 
Edmundsbury cannot be stated in too 
strong words. The place of this new 
doctrine of Independency in the de- 
velopment of modern freedom and 
democracy was cardinal. Borgeaud, 
in his penetrative work on “The Rise 
of Modern Democracy in England 
and New England,” well points out 
that a people who had once attained 
a habit of forming a church by a sim- 
ple covenant would quickly come to 
see that municipalities and _ states 
could be formed in the same way. 
The New England town meeting, the 
“Agreement of the People, the 
Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, 
and the Constitution of the United 
States’”’ were all implicit and potential 
in Robert Browne’s “Reformation 
without Tarrying for Any” and “The 
Life and Manners of all True Chris- 
tians.”’ 

It was in New England that this 
new doctrine of Independency first 
took firm root and, reflected back 
from New England, that it first exer- 
cised strong and controlling influence 
upon England itself. ‘““The New Eng- 
land Way,” that was what the men in 
Cromwell’s army, anxious for godli- 
ness and a true “settlement” in Church 
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and State, called Independency. And 
the great and influential New England 
expounders of the New England Way 
at this time were not the men of Plym- 
outh, but John Cotton at Boston 
and Thomas Hooker at Hartford. It 
is interesting to remember that Harry 
Vane, the one great Puritan who had 
a great career both in Old England 
and New England, the truest repub- 
lican in England in that memorable 
time, the man who first declared that 
a true constitution for a common- 
wealth must be established in the way 
in which the American constitution of 
1787 was by and by established, lived 
during his sojourn in Boston in closest 
touch with John Cotton and largely in 
John Cotton’s house. We cannot 
doubt the origin of much of his devo- 
tion to the New England Way. 

In St. Botolph’s Church, in old 
Boston, is a memorial to John Cot- 
ton, the expression of New Eng- 
land’s love and gratitude. In Leyden 
is a memorial to John Robinson, 
placed there also by New England 
hands. In Gainsborough near 
Scrooby is a John Robinson memorial 
church. Somewhere in Old England 
—at Norwich or Saint Edmundsbury 
—there should be reared by the Con- 
gregationalists of England and Amer- 
ica, Congregationalists of every creed 
acting together, a fitting memorial to 
the neglected but great author of the 
New England Way, the first Inde- 
pendent, Robert Browne. 


